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A Critical Summary and Analysis of 
Current Efforts to Improve 
College Teaching’ 








Floyd W. Reeves 








Since the last number on the program this 
morning is the presentation of a bibliog- 
raphy and digest of the published materials 
relating to the improvement of college 
teaching, I shall confine my remarks largely 
to a discussion of unpublished studies and 
efforts to improve instruction. These ma- 
terials have been obtained first-hand from 
colleges and universities. In the main, the 
statements which I[ shall make will be based 
upon information obtained from 87 institu- 
tions which I have visited during the past 
four years. Included among these institu- 
tions are 49 privately endowed four-year 
colleges of liberal arts, 12 privately con- 
trolled junior colleges, 12 state controlled 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools, 4 
state universities, 2 state controlled junior 
colleges, and 8 colleges for colored students. 
Four of the colleges for colored students are 
under private control and the others are 
state institutions. 

At all of these institutions information 
was obtained concerning the methods used 
for the improvement of instruction. The 
visits to 58 of the institutions were made in 
connection with more or less intensive and 
complete surveys. The other 29 were visited 
to obtain data for investigations which I 
was making for the Commission on Higher 
Institutions of the North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
for the Commission on the Cost of Instruc- 
tion of the Association of American Colleges. 
Although I recognize the work of Junior 
Colleges and Junior College divisions of 
four-year colleges as essentially of the 
character of secondary education, yet it 
seems advisable to include such institutions 
in this report. 

Obviously, it will not be possible within 
the time allotted to this discussion, to do 
more than to summarize very briefly the 
types of experiments under way and the 
techniques and procedures employed, and 
to present a few concrete examples. Brief 
reference should be made, however, to the 
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contributions of professional and educational 
organizations to the improvement of teach- 
ing in institutions of higher learning. A 
number of organizations are making large 
contributions in this field. Among those 
most worthy of mention in this connection 
are the Association of American Colleges, 
the American Association of University 
Professors, the American Council on Edu- 
cation, the National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, the Society for the 
Promotion of Engineering Education, the 
United States Bureau of Education, and the 
several regional standardizing associations. 
First-hand observation of what is going 
on in the colleges and universities of this 
country makes it perfectly clear that the 
scientific spirit is just beginning to operate 
in the field of professional education at the 
level of the college and the university. 
With relatively few exceptions, the instruc- 
tional techniques employed in institutions 
of higher learning are still of a crude “‘rule- 
of-thumb” type. When consideration is 
given, however, to the recency of the devel- 
opment of scientific methods of attack in 
the field of education, there appears to be 
little reason for discouragement. Years of 
fruitful work at the levels of the elementary 
and secondary schools have made available 
valuable techniques for investigation, many 
of which are equally applicable to education 
at the higher levels. In various parts of the 
country, colleges and universities are now 
beginning to use objective methods in the 
analysis of their instructional problems. 
Procedures and devices designed to im- 
prove instruction seem to be employed more 
frequently in colleges of education and in 
junior colleges and junior-college divisions 
of four-year colleges of liberal arts than in 
institutions of other types. Greater use of 
controlled experimentation has been made 
by colleges of education in universities than 
by any other type of institution. However, 
a number of controlled experiments relating 
to the improvement of instruction are also 
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under way in colleges of engineering and in 
colleges of agriculture. Little research of 
this type is in evidence in medical schools, 
law schools, normal schools, or teachers’ 
colleges. It is surprising that teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools, institutions 
having as their major function the improve- 
ment of teaching in elementary and high 
schools, should have done so little in the 
way of discovering methods whereby the 
instruction of their own students might be 
improved. 

The methods most frequently employed 
for the improvement of instruction 1n col- 
leges and universities may be classified 
under three general heads: (1) adminis- 
trative procedures; (2) classroom devices; 
(3) education courses. I shall discuss these 
three topics in the order named. 

The administrative procedures for im- 
proving instruction noted at institutions 
visited include the following: 


1. Classroom: inspection and supervision 

of instruction. 

2. Reports on the efficiency of teaching. 

3. Administrative devices for individual- 

izing instruction. 

4. Studies of the classification of students, 
student load, and duplication in the 
content of courses. 

. Orientation programs. 

. Ability grouping. 

. Separation of the staff into research 
and teaching groups. 

. Arrangements for the attendance of 
staff members at scientific and pro- 
fessional meetings. 

9. Organization of the college program for 

experimental purposes. 


The number of institutions attempting 
classroom inspection and supervision is 
relatively small. Half of the colored schools 
and a few of the junior colleges and teacher- 
training institutions for white students carry 
on limited supervisory programs. Only one 
of the 49 privately endowed colleges of 
libers'! arts has attempted a program for 
the supervision of teaching. At all of the 
institutions having supervisory programs 
which the speaker visited, deans trained in 
the field of professional education serve as 
supervisors. 

At some of the institutions supervision 
takes the form of classroom visitation by 
teachers. The dean visits a class and ob- 
serves the instructional activities under way. 
At a later conference of the teacher and the 
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dean, it is suggested that the teacher visit 
classes conducted by other instructors who 
are particularly strong with respect to 
methods in which the teacher under obser- 
vation is weak. Sometimes local teachers 
are selected for observation; at other times 
the instructors selected are teachers of the 
same subject at other institutions. There 
appears to be rather general agreement 
among the teachers and officers of adminis- 
tration at the institutions having super- 
visory programs that classroom inspection 
and supervision results in improved instruc- 
tion. 

A considerable number of institutions 
have attempted to check the efficiency of 
teachers by means of student and alumni 
reports. In some cases students and alumni 
are asked merely to rank their instructors 
or formei instructors upon the basis of their 
best judgments as to instructional efficiency. 
A method of procedure more frequently 
employed is to have students and alumni 
score the teachers upon the basis of a 
number of points selected as factors con- 
tributing to efficiency in instruction. 

At a majority of the institutions where 
students or alumni or both have been asked 
to rate their instructors, satisfaction with 
the results obtained has been expressed by 
the officers of administration. Two of the 
presidents expressed the opinion that the 
judgments of alumni are of greater value 
than the judgments of students, because 
there may be a greater tendency for students 
to allow temporary prejudices to obscure 
their judgments. Furthermore, alumni who 
have been out of school for some time will 
have had an opportunity to evaluate the 
instruction which they have received, in 
terms of the needs of adult living. 

Administrative devices for individualizing 
instruction are being used by an increasing 
number of colleges and universities. The 
device most frequently employed is some 
form of the so-called “honors-course.”” Ap- 
proximately one-fifth of the eighty-seven 
institutions represented in this report now 
have honors courses in some or in all depart- 
ments. More than one-half of these honors 
courses have been established within the 
past two years. At most institutions having 
honors courses, these courses are open only 
to students of the junior and senior years. 

A number of the colleges establishing 
honors course programs have adopted, with 
some modifications, the Swarthmore College 
plan. The essential elements of this plan 
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have been set forth in the following state- 
ment: 

“Honors student are excused from the 
ordinary examinations and course require- 
ments. Instead, they are expected to spend 
two years in mastering a certain definitely 
outlined field of knowledge over which they 
are examined at the end of their two years’ 
work. Their instruction is mainly indi- 
vidual, and a large part of their work is 
done independently by their own reading.” 

The honors course plan of a number of 
institutions differs from that of Swarth- 
more in that honors students take courses 
with other students and, in addition, carry 
on special investigations in some field of 
concentration. At all institutions offering 
honors courses, the plan includes a general 
final examination in the field of concentra- 
tion. 

At many institutions where the honors 
course plan is not employed, increasing 
recognition is being given in other ways to 
the special needs of the abler students. 
Individual instruction is used to supplement 
course work, and a final examination is 
given in the major study. Princeton, Reed, 
and Whitman are among the group of 
institutions requiring final examinations of 
all seniors. Harvard University, the Uni- 
versity of Washington, the University of 
California, and a number of the smaller 
colleges require such an examination in 
some departments. The use of tutors in all 
departments at Harvard, and in some 
departments at the University of Washing- 
ton, serves as a means of individualizing 
instruction. 

Studies of the classification of students, 
student load, and the content of courses 
have been made by a number of the colleges 
and universities investigated. These studies 
show much overlapping of classes, as re- 
gards the classification of the students 
enrolled. Eighty per cent of the classes at 
one institution had students enrolled from 
each of the four years of the college course. 
At another institution five per cent of the 
classes had students enrolled from the 
freshmen, sophomore, junior and_ senior 
years, and also from the graduate school. 
Such a degree of overlapping of classes may 
interfere seriously with the effectiveness of 
instruction. A scientific analysis of the 
situation existing is the first step in a 
remedial program. 

At twenty-two of the institutions where 
surveys have been made, the surveys 


included investigations of the amount of 
time students expend upon their various 
activities. For all of the students reporting 
from these twenty-two institutions, the 
average amount of time expended weekly 
upon school work is 42 hours. The range 
for all of the full-time students reporting 
is from 20 hours to 70 hours. The range for 
the average amount of time spent weekly 

er student, by institutions, is from 36 
eds to 48 hours. After the loads had been 
converted into time spent for each semester- 
hour of work taken, it was discovered that 
the average amount of time spent by mem- 
bers of some classes for each semester-hour 
carried is more than double the average 
amount of time spent by members of other 
classes. In most of the institutions the 
amount of time expended for each semester- 
hour was found to be more than twice as 
much greater for some instructors as for 
others at the same institution. At three of 
these colleges, the students rated their 
instructors as to efficiency of instruction. 
With the exception of a few teachers whose 
requirements were clearly excessive, the 
teachers obtaining the most work from their 
students were rated as the better teachers. 
As a result of these findings a number of 
those instructors ranking low in the amount 
of work obtained from their students have 
since made efforts to strengthen their work. 


Investigations of the duplication existing 
in the content of courses have been made 
by a number of institutions. The findings 
indicate that duplication of this type exists 
more frequently in social sciences, agricul- 
ture, and education than in the natural 
sciences, foreign languages, law, medicine, 
or engineering. 

The orientation course, as an adminis- 
trative device for the improvement of 
instruction, is now established in so many 
institutions that an elaborate description 
is unnecessary. Sixty per cent of the 
institutions investigated offer courses which 
they designate as orientation or introduc- 
tion courses. At some institutions the so- 
called orientation course consists merely of 
talks about methods of study, the use of the 
library, and subjects of a similar nature. 
A few institutions have courses similar to 
the course on “Social and Economic Insti- 
tutions” first offered at Amherst in 1914. 
Others have courses similar to “Introduction 
to Contemporary Civilization” at Columbia, 
to “Evolution” at Dartmouth, or to “The 
Nature of the World and Man” at the 
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University of Chicago. Some institutions 
are developing content courses under titles 
such as “General Science,” ““Unified Mathe- 
matics,” “Introduction to Social Science,” 
and “General Literature.” It appears 
probable that in the near future some 
institutions will organize their freshman- 
sophomore curriculum around a group of 
orientation courses. 

Ability grouping is an administrative 
procedure employed by approximately one- 
third of the institutions visited to provide 
for individual differences of students en- 
rolled in the freshman and sophomore years. 
At some institutions the basis of sectioning 
students is the so-called intelligence tests; 
at other institutions, subject-matter tests 
are employed for this purpose. A few col- 
leges employ both intelligence tests and 
subject-matter tests for purposes of student 
classification. Although most of the insti- 
tutions where students have been sectioned 
upon the basis of ability report that the 
plan is helpful, there seems to be little 
evidence of any attempt to measure objec- 
tively the effectiveness of such sectioning. 
There is need for measurement of this type. 


Some universities have attempted to 
improve instruction by a separation of the 
staff into groups for teaching and for 
research. The staff of the liberal-arts 
college at Fisk University is organized upon 
this basis. A similar separation is found in 
a considerable number of colleges of agri- 
culture and in some colleges of engineering. 
There appears to be little agreement con- 
cerning the relative advantages and dis- 
advantages of this type of organization. 

Statistics obtained from the 87 institu- 
tions visited show that administrators are 
tending more and more to encourage the 
attendance of their staff members at scien- 
tific and professional meetings. The en- 
couragement given consists in the payment 
of a part or all of the expenses incurred in 
attending such meetings. 

An increasing number of institutions are 
organizing their programs for experimental 
purposes. In this connection mention is 
made of the experiments of Antioch College, 
Rollins College, Cornell University and the 
University of Wisconsin. The contribution 
of Antioch College consists of the autono- 
mous course and the part-time study, part- 
time work, plan. The Rollins College plan 
involves the abandonment of all formal 
class-room instruction and the organization 
of the work of all departments upon the 
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plan whereby “the students spend thei; 
time in study, in conference with the pro- 
fessor, in small groups for discussion, in 
writing up class papers, in preparing out- 
lines, and such other matters incident to 
the mastery of a subject.” The College of 
Arts and Sciences of Cornell University is 
experimenting with an informal study plan 
whereby students are given specific readings 
and reports and are permitted opportunities 
for the expression of initiative in their major 
fields. At the experimental college of the 
University of Wisconsin, formal course work 
in separate subjects is abandoned and 
students and faculty study together an 
ancient civilization during the freshman 
year and a modern civilization during the 
sophomore year. 
hus far, nine administrative procedures 
for the improvement of instruction have 
been discussed. A few institutions have 
organized elaborate programs for the im- 
provement of instruction which include a 
number of these administrative procedures 
used in combination. As an illustration of 
this type of program, I am going to describe 
the plan employed last year by Christian 
College, at Columbia, Missouri. I have 
selected this institution for two reasons: 
first, because of the care with which the 
rogram has been worked out; and second, 
Cees I have some first-hand information 
concerning the improvements which have 
been brought about. The following pro- 
cedures were employed: 

At the first faculty meeting of the year, 
held prior to the opening of the session, the 
discussion centered around the importance 
of professional study and growth. An out- 
line program of faculty meetings was ther: 
presented to the teachers by the Dean of 
Faculty, and a program committee was 
appointed. Announcement was made that 
faculty meetings would be held twice each 
month; one meeting to be given over entirely 
to a discussion of professional topics, and 
parts of the other meeting which were not 
needed for administrative purposes to be 
devoted to professional study. The teachers 
were informed also concerning a professional 
library which was to be made available for 
their use. Ten books were selected for study 
and three or four copies of each of the more 
important books were purchased. 

At the first professional meeting a mimeo- 
graphed copy of the results of the freshman 
intelligence tests was placed in the hands of 
each teacher. The hour was given over to a 
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discussion of the interpretation, significance, 
and use of these tests. 

The second and third professional meet- 
ings were used for discussions of “The 
American Arts College,” written by Kelley. 
The topics which incited the most interest 
were the measurement of instruction and 
personnel management. So much interest 
and such a diversification of opinion resulted 
from these discussions that the program 
committee arranged to devote one additional 
meeting to each topic. Dr. Luther T. 
Purdom, the personnel director of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, was invited to conduct 
a discussion on personnel management. He 
presented the results of several experiments 
and studies. After his presentation, the 
meeting became an open forum for discus- 
sion. 

At the meeting given over to a discussion 
of measurement, a study was presented of 
the distribution of grades at Christian Col- 
lege, and several contributions to the litera- 
ture in the field of measurement were 
discussed. 

At the following meeting Part I of Mor- 
rison’s book, ‘“The Practice of Teaching in 
the Secondary Schools,” was studied. The 
discussion centered around the new concep- 
tion of secondary education. Following 
this discussion the Dean announced the 
programs prepared by the committee for 
the remainder of the year. He explained 
that the committee had decided that the 
faculty members were sufficiently familiar 
with the professional literature to enable 
them to make some practical applications 
to their own classroom situations. The plan 
proposed called for a presentation by 
selected faculty members of a discussion of 
modern tendencies in their own particular 
subjects, and the use made of scientific 
technique. The hope was expressed that 
the one presenting the subject would make 
professional growth by being called upon to 
state definitely, and to defend his course, 
and also, that those listening would make 
professional growth by securing better 
understanding and more respect for the 
subject of a co-worker. 

Early in the first semester the Dean of 
the Faculty began to visit classrooms. The 
teacher was notified the day before his class 
was to be visited. The class was observed 
for the entire period. A few notes were 
made by the Dean after his return to the 
ofhce. The teacher was invited to the office 
for a conference. First, the strong points 


of the lesson were spoken of briefly, then 
suggestions as to the possible methods of 
improvement were discussed. A splendid 
spirit on the part of teachers has been 
accorded and class visitations have actually 
been requested by the teachers from time 
to time. The ofhcers of administration of 
Christian College report that the program 
for the improvement of instruction has had 
the following results: (1) an improved pro- 
fessional spirit, manifested by increased 
interest in faculty meetings; (2) increased 
use of objective tests; (3) improvement 
in the distribution of grades; (4) the 
development of plans for some form of 
personnel directing agency; (5) requests 
from teachers for an extension class in col- 
lege teaching methods to be conducted by 
the University of Missouri; and (6) marked 
interest in professional literature. 


With this brief description of the program 
at Christian College, I shall end my discus- 
sion of administrative procedures and pro- 
ceed to discuss briefly classroom devices for 
the improvement of instruction. The 
following classroom devices will be noted: 
(1) the lecture-demonstration method for 
science classes; (2) project and problem 
methods; (3) objective testing; (4) super- 
vised and directed study; (5) diagnosis and 
remedial work; (6) student-teacher co-oper-. 
ative investigation; and (7) individualized 
instruction. 

Four institutions are conducting experi- 
ments with the lecture-demonstration meth- 
od of instruction as a substitute for the 
laboratory method, in first-year college 
chemistry classes. Professor Virgil Payne, 
of the chemistry department of Transyl- 
vania College, is directing these experi- 
ments, which are being made with the 
co-operation of the chemistry departments 
of the University of Kentucky, Georgetown 
College, and Kentucky Wesleyan College. 
Although the investigation is as yet incom- 
plete, the evidence to date seems to indicate 
that the lecture-demonstration method of 
instruction may be as valuable as the 
laboratory method for those students who 
do not plan to specialize in chemistry. If 
further data should support this tentative 
conclusion, one result would be a reduction 
in the cost of science instruction. 

A number of institutions are now experi- 
menting with various forms of the problem 
and project methods of instruction. Last 
year the project method was employed by 
a member of the faculty of the University 
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of Kentucky in the conduct of a class in 
curriculum construction. The State De- 
partment of Education of Kentucky wanted 
to develop a course of study for the high 
schools of the state and asked the Uni- 
versity to assist in the work. A class of 
graduate students was organized in curricu- 
lum construction, and the work of the class 
was centered around the development of a 
high-school course of study. The fact that 
the materials prepared by the class were to 
be published served as an incentive to the 
students to do their best work. 

Objective tests are being used to supple- 
ment the older essay type of examination 
by several departments in a number of 
colleges and universities. The use of such 
tests has increased markedly during the past 
three or four years. At some of the junior 
colleges and teacher-training institutions, 
practically all of the departments make 
some use of the new type of examination. 
A few colleges have never attempted to use 
such tests in any department. 

One notable experiment in the super- 
vision of the study of freshmen has been 
carried on recently at Purdue University. 
I shall not take time to describe this experi- 
ment since a description is available for 
reference in one of the series of publications 
.of Purdue University on higher education. 

Diagnosis of individual difficulties by 
means of case studies is a device which 
promises to result in improved instruction. 
Considerable work of this type has been 
carried on at Antioch College and at a 
number of the junior colleges which have 
personnel departments. Some case-study 
work has recently been attempted at the 
Ohio State University and also at the 
University of Chicago. At the latter insti- 
tution Mr. Moon, the Dean of Probation 
Students and Assistant Examiner, has 
made a number of very valuable case studies 
of probation students. 

The next device designed to improve 
instruction which will be described briefly 
is also a device of a staff member of the 
University of Chicago. For some years 
Professor William Clayton Bower, of the 
Divinity School, has made use in his classes 
in Religious Education of co-operative in- 
vestigation as a teaching technique. The 
plan consists of a student-teacher co-opera- 
tive investigation carried on by means of 
conferences and laboratory work. The 
technique requires the physical setting of a 
conference-laboratory room. Through an 


Agendum Committee the group shares with 
the teacher the responsibility for formulat- 
ing at the beginning the central problem of 
the course, for breaking up the central prob- 
lem into its subsidiary problems, and for 
formulating agenda as the basis for the 
investigation of each subsidiary problem. 
Sub-committees are responsible for search- 
ing the literature on a given problem and 
for revising a cumulative card index of 
sources. All the members of the group 
search the basic sources for data as a basis 
of co-operative thinking and arriving at 
criticized results. The findings on each 
agendum are recorded by members chosen 
by the group, and the total findings are 
edited and mimeographed. 

A number of institutions report various 
kinds of classroom devices for individualiz- 
ing instruction. Sometimes pre-tests are 
administered at the beginning of the term 
and students are excused from those sec- 
tions of the course with which they are 
already sufficiently familiar to pass the test. 
The pre-test may be described as a final 
examination, objective in its nature, given 
at the beginning of the term instead of at 
the end of the term. Some institutions 
excuse students from taking certain pre- 
liminary courses in English upon the basis 
of grades earned upon tests given at the 
beginning of the term. At several of the 
institutions classes are organized for inde- 
pendent work, the students meeting the 
instructor from time to time for conferences. 
This method seems to have proved particu- 
larly effective in advanced mathematics 
and statistics courses. 

Of the seven classroom devices for the 
improvement of instruction which have 
been mentioned, that of objective testing 
is employed by a larger number of those 
institutions which I visited than all of the 
other six devices combined. 

The third method mentioned for the im- 
provement of instruction consists of educa- 
tion courses. These courses may be grouped 
into four classes: (1) resident courses in 
higher education; (2) extension courses in 
higher education offered for credit; (3) non- 
credit extension courses in higher education; 
(4) education courses not designed pri- 
marily for college teachers. Although few 
institutions of higher learning require edu- 
cation courses of their teachers, instructors 
are electing such courses in ever increasing 
numbers. 

Among the institutions offering resident 
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courses designed primarily for college, 
university, and normal school teachers are 
Teachers College at Columbia University, 
Cornell University, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, New York University, 
the University of Chicago, and state uni- 
yersities in Arizona, Arkansas, California, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Texas, and Wash- 
ington. A few of these institutions limit the 
membership in these courses to graduate 
students who are not members of their own 
faculties. At other institutions the courses 
are open both to faculty members and to 
graduate students who are not faculty 
members. At some institutions the adminis- 
tration has brought pressure to bear upon 
younger faculty members to attend these 
courses. At other institutions attendance 
is voluntary. Those courses appear to have 
been most successful which have been 
designed primarily for graduate students 
specializing in higher education, and which 
are attended also by such members of the 
University faculty as voluntarily elect the 
courses. These courses appear also to have 
been more successful when they have been 
planned by the classes themselves, and are 
based upon individual problems proposed 
by the members of the classes. 

The number of extension courses offered 
in higher education is increasing, although 
this number is still small. A number of the 
state universities which have never offered 
courses of this type are planning to offer 
such courses next year for staff members of 
junior colleges and teacher training insti- 
tutions. 


At least thirteen of the institutions which 
I visited offered last year, or plan to offer 
this year, non-credit extension courses in 
higher education for the members of their 
faculties. These courses consist of series of 
lectures by specialists from the universities 
offering the extension work. 

The number of college teachers electing 
general education courses not designed 
primarily for college teachers is increasing. 
Some of the education courses designed for 
high school teachers have been found to be 
of value for college teachers. A consider- 
able number of college teachers have also 
elected special-method courses in the subject 
which they are teaching. 

My discussion may be summarized briefly 
as follows. A beginning is being made in a 
scientific approach to the problem of the 
improvement of instruction in institutions 
of higher learning. The methods most 
frequently employed may be classified as 
administrative procedures, classroom de- 
vices, and education courses. Brief descrip- 
tions have been given of nine administrative 
procedures observed at institutions among 
the 87 to which the speaker made personal 
visits. Mention has been made of seven 
classroom devices for the improvement of 
instruction. Four types of education courses 
have been used by college teachers as means 
of obtaining professional training for the 
purpose of increasing their instructional 
eficiency. The situation is encouraging. 
I am of the opinion that much progress may 
be expected during the next few years in 
the improvement of instruction at institu- 
tions of higher learning. 





Pupil Adjustment in the Modern 
Secondary School 


William C. Reavis 


In theory education has long been_re- 
garded as a process of adjustment, but in 
practice the school has failed either fully to 
assume or satisfactorily to carry out the 
obligations which the theory has imposed. 
In the high school, particularly, until recent 
years the responsibility for adjustment has 
been placed chiefly on the pupil, and failure 
has been employed as a remedy for mal- 
adjustment in spite of the fact that the 
school has known that failure is not a 
remedy at all, but merely the symptom of 
a bad state of affairs. 


Failure is frequently as much the fault of 
the school as of the pupil himself. If the 
causes of failure are institutional, then the 
school should appraise the difficulties and 
make the readjustments required. On the 
other hand, if the cause rests with the pupil, 
it becomes the responsibility of the school 
to develop scientific methods of diagnostic 
study and corrective treatment which will 
enable it to provide guidance and remedial 
care. 

It is not an easy task to render the kind 
of service which the theory of education 
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implies. The human being is difficult to 
understand. For this reason society re- 
gards education as a skilled profession, and 
it seeks to protect the young from practi- 
tioners without definite training and special 
qualifications. If the practitioners are 
unqualified for the difficult tasks which 
education imposes, the fault rests with the 
institutions which society maintains for 
their proper training. It therefore behooves 
training schools and administrative officers 
charged with the responsibility of the 
training of teachers in service to strive to 
bring the practices of education up to the 
level of its theory. To accomplish the 
desired end, progress must be made along 
the following lines: 

1. The determination of educational status. 
By educational status is meant the inherent 
possibilities of the pupil as a subject for 
education. Unless the school is able to 
appraise the possibilities of the pupil and 
to evaluate the conditions which will bring 
about his greatest development it cannot 
competently discharge the function for 
which it receives support. Many factors 
and conditions may hinder the determina- 
tion of an individual’s educational status, 
but the fact cannot be offered as an alibi on 
the part of the school for its failure to 
acquire the knowledge and understanding 
of the individual essential to the making of 
an intelligent adjustment. With the edu- 
cational status of a pupil known it is pos- 
sible for the school to direct development 
skillfully and with relative certainty, but 
with educational status unknown the pre- 
dicament of both school and pupil is ob- 
viously that of the blind trying to lead the 
blind. 

After accepting a pupil as a subject for 
education, the first task of the school is to 
ascertain his true educational status, as 
promptly as possible. This means that it 
must appraise the pupil’s mental capacity, 
ascertain his pedagogical history, and ac- 
quire an understanding of his personality 
and the factors which have moulded it. 
The school may then undertake to offer 
counsel and guidance to the pupil and to 
direct his development. 

A generation ago the school’s only meth- 
ods of appraising its pupils were personal 
observation and crude examinations of the 
qualitative type. Today refined judgments 
have been made possible through improved 


tests of the objective type and through the 
scientific instruments developed and eim- 
ployed in related sciences. As a result, the 
school of today is no longer compelled to 
guess about educational status. If it chooses 
to be scientific, it can acquire exact knowl- 
edge regarding its pupils and can utilize 
the knowledge in ottins the adjustments 
which both the pupil and the school require. ' 

2. Sensitiveness to the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment. The nature of the relationship 
between the pupil and the school is in no 
small measure responsible for the failure of 
the school often to sense the character of 
the changes which are actually occurring in 
the pupil. Mass teaching tends to shift the 
focus of the teacher’s attention from the 
individual to the group. Asa result teachers 
may be sentient to the progress of the group 
and at the same time insentient to the 
changes in an individual member of the 
group. Failure to sense an individual’s 
condition may prove serious to the one con- 
cerned. Time is an important matter in 
the determination of failure and success. 
Inability on the part of the school to recog- 
nize a symptom at a critical period may 
result in the serious maladjustment, failure, 
and ultimate elimination of a pupil. 

It is necessary to increase the sensitive- 
ness of the school to the changes which 
occur in the individual pupils. The desired 
result can be accomplished by shortening 
the interval between periodic appraisals of 
pupil progress. The monthly or bi-monthly 
period is too long to permit the timely dis- 
covery of changes in progress. Unless the 
individual receives guidance and help when 
difficulties are first encountered the final 
result may be disastrous. Weekly appraisals 
should therefore be made as a means of 
preventing serious maladjustment and fail- 
ure in individual cases. If the symptoms 
of maladjustment are discovered in an 
individual through the weekly inventory, 
principal and parent should receive notice 
of the fact, if the teacher is powerless to 
give specific help. 

Specific reports need not be made for 
every pupil in the school. Only those who 
require diagnostic and remedial considera- 
tion and those who need the stimulus of 
approval or disapproval should be made 
the subjects of written record. The record 
should be more than a statement of personal 
opinion. It should contain a frank report 


1 For specific treatment of methods of adjustment see discussion in Classroom Teacher, Vol. X, pp. 169-89. Classroom Teacher Inc., 


Chicago, Illinois. 
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of the facts observed, the symptoms evi- 
denced, the diagnosis of causes—if such is 
possible—and the remedies tried—if such 
have been undertaken. Inability or neglect 
to follow the procedure indicated may result 
in failure to sense the symptoms of mal- 
adjustment, to discover the causes of un- 
satisfactory progress, to undertake correc- 
tive or remedial measures, and to render 
professional service to the pupil. 

3. Educational diagnosis. Educational 
diagnosis is the process of collecting, analyz- 
ing, and evaluating educational facts for the 
purpose of ascertaining and determining 
their bearing on the progress of a pupil in 
school. It may be carried out crudely or 
skilfully, but it must be carried out if the 
school adjusts its individual pupils to the 
work provided. The success of the school 
in the final analysis will depend very largely 
on the character of the educational diag- 
nosis which it is able to make. 

In the practice of medicine the physician 
must become a master of diagnosis to be 
successful. His training consists in the 
development of skill in the four cardinal 
methods of diagnosis, namely, inspection, 
palpation, percussion, and auscultation. 
In addition he may supplement his quali- 
tative judgment when necessary with clinical 
measurements and the patient’s medical 
history. If the case requires it, he may 
investigate the family history of his patient, 
and require laboratory examination consist- 
ing of chemical analyses, bacteriological 
tests, and Rontgen-ray examinations. The 
physician’s skill as a diagnostician, how- 
ever, depends on his ability to make precise 
observations, to trace symptoms accurately 
to their causes, and to form from the facts 
ascertained a clinical picture of the case. 
Until he can perform the tasks indicated 
with precision he is not entitled to respect 
as a diagnostician and his success as a prac- 
titioner will be regarded with doubt. 

The skill of the educator must be com- 
parable with that of the physician. He 
should be able to make a true diagnosis of 
his individual pupils. The methods he must 
employ are in many respects similar to those 
used by the physician, namely, observation, 
refined measurement, interrogation, and 
historical investigation. 

a. Observation. The power of observation 
of many educators has been allowed to 
atrophy from disuse. Teachers devote too 
much of their classroom time to formal 
questioning about the text material. They 
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fail to observe the study habits of their 
pupils. As a result they do not know 
whether or not their pupils as individuals 
(1) employ effective habits of application 
and attention; (2) use their time wisely; 
(3) analyze and organize skillfully; (4) dis- 
criminate keenly; (5) attack problems inde- 
endently; (6) work systematically, etc. 

hey do not discover the personal difficulties 
of their pupils and as a result they accentu- 
ate rather than relieve maladjustment. The 
teacher, like the physician, must develop 
the power to make precise observations of 
the classroom performance of pupils to the 
end that exact diagnosis of learning difh- 
culties may be made. 

b. Refined measurement. Just as the 
invention and refinement of measuring 
instruments, such as the compound micro- 
scope, thermometer, stethoscope, electro- 
cardiograph, banonometer, etc., raised the 
practice of medicine to the level of a science, 
so the improvement of tests and examina- 
tions has made possible in education the 
more exact measurement of pupil ability 
and performance. The appraisal of the 
work of pupils by objective methods makes 
possible the diagnosis of abilities and dis- 
abilities and the adjustment of pupils to the 
work of the school, and vice versa. 

To illustrate, let us assume that one of 
the ninth grade pupils shows signs of 
serious maladjustment during the first 
month of school. He is reported by his 
teachers as failing. They suspect that he 
is either mentally deficient or immature, 
and advise demotion. A series of tests, 
including mental examination, reading, spell- 
ing, English usage, and the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic and problem solv- 
ing, are administered. The test results are 
studied and analyzed. The pupil is found 
to be normal mentally, but inaccurate and 
slow. His fundamental reading habits are 
faulty, and his reading power is three grades 
below his present classification. His dis- 
ability in reading indicates difficulties in 
vision. An eye examination reveals vision 
thirty per cent below normal. 

As a result of the test findings a true 
diagnosis of the pupil’s difficulties is made 
and intelligent adjustment is rendered 
possible. Without the refined measure- 
ments, the remedies of failure and demotion 
probably would have been applied, the 
incentive to try killed, and the morale of 
the pupil destroyed. 

c. Interrogation and self-diagnosis. With 
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the findings reported in the previous section 
known, the principal or a teacher in the 
capacity of counselor engages the pupil 
under consideration in friendly conference. 
Questions are asked and answers are given. 
It is discovered that the pupil possesses an 
antipathy toward school caused by his lack 
of success and an attempt on the part of 
parents and a teacher in an earlier grade to 
enforce the wearing of improperly fitted 
lenses. The advantage of a correct fitting of 
glasses is pointed out, the nature of the 
present school difficulties is explained, the 
personal assets of the pupil are appraised, 
and the means of regaining the grade 
standing desired are discussed. 

The pupil is led through skillful question- 
ing to realize and appraise his own difh- 
culties, to evaluate the means of overcoming 
them, and to overcome the antipathies 
toward school. As a result of self-diagnosis 
and self-understanding the pupil develops 
a feeling of responsibility for, at least, 
co-operating in the removal of the barriers 
which stand in the way of personal success. 

d. Case history. In serious cases of mal- 
adjustment, the causes may lie concealed 
in the pupil’s history. Well-intentioned 
mistakes of parents or teachers, family 
heritage, environmental influences may be 
responsible for present difficulties which 
handicap the individual and retard his 
progress. The successful diagnosis of such 
a case may require an examination of the 
entire previous history and information 
available regarding the pupil. The proce- 
dure employed has been designated in medi- 


cine, law, and social service as the case 
method. It applies equally well in the 
diagnostic study of problem pupils in 
school. 


The employment of the case method in 
educational diagnosis necessitates the sys- 
tematic recording of the significant facts in 
the life of the individual pupil. Period 
reports which can be interpreted should be 
made and filed as a part of the pupil’s school 
history. Significant personal data may be 
secured at the time of admission to school 
and test records can be filed in a pocket- 
folder. A cumulative history of the pupil 
can be thus acquired [without the labor of 
copying. 

4. Remedial treatment. The end of diag- 
nosis is always the application of appro- 
priate remedial treatment. In_ practice, 
however, treatment often precedes diag- 
nosis. The results in such instances are 
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always uncertain. The physician who 
treats a patient without id diagnosin 
the case would be rated by the Seedial 
profession as a “quack.” In education the 
same procedure would probably be excused 
on the ground of “bad pedagogy.” It is 
malpractice in medicine or in education to 
treat without diagnosis, unless the treat- 
ment is undertaken for the purpose of 
experimentation and the outcome is known 
in advance to augur no serious harm to the 
subject of the experiment. 

For convenience of study, remedial cases 
may be classified according to the major 
causes of maladjustment, namely, (1) in- 
effective habits of work; (2) personality 
difficulties; (3) deficiencies in previous 
training; (4) physical difficulties; (5) mental 
disabilities; and (6) psycho-physical defects, 
The classification makes possible (1) the 
adoption of a definite terminology which 
will enable teachers and administrative 
officers better to understand their common 

roblems; (2) a program of training in the 
identification of causes and appropriate 
kinds of treatment; (3) the utilization of 
strong teachers in the training of the entire 
staff through successful case studies related 
to the major types. 

Scientific remedial treatment is made 
possible only through scientific diagnosis. 
Similarly, the development of measures 
designed to prevent maladjustment are 
dependent on successful early diagnosis. 
In the latter field there is a science in the 
making in education as well as in medicine. 
Some of the greatest achievements of 
medical science have been in the preventive 
field. The challenge to the educator to 
prevent as well as to treat the mental ills of 
pupils is just as strong as the challenge to 
the physician to prevent and cure physical 
ills. The road to success in either case is to 
be found in the mastery of the process of 
diagnosis which makes possible successful 
adjustment through preventive and remedial 
measures. Such service must become a vital 
part of the work of the modern secondary 
school if the confidence and support of those 
who entrust their children to its care are to 
be retained. 
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The Special Work and the Office 
of the State Director of 


Teacher Training’ 
Gladstone H. Yeuell 


Since 1900 the powers granted to State 
Departments of Education and the duties 
assumed by them have been greatly in- 
creased. Naturally, there has been quite 
an increase in personnel. In 1915, the 
average number of professional individuals 
connected with the various State Depart- 
ments was 4.6, in 1920 this had risen to 16. 
In 1915, the average number of clerical 
workers per State Department was 4.25 
but in 1920 this average was 9.4. 

Just previous to and since the war, one 
of the major educational developments in 
American education has been that of 
teacher training. Professional requirements 
have been increased, certification laws have 
been changed, supervisory machinery of 
many types has been set up, salary schedules 
have become the rule, and the so-called 
scientific movement in education has ad- 
vanced by leaps and bounds. 

The tendency in state school adminis- 
tration has been toward the state as a unit, 
and in several states a certain individual 
has been designated by the State Board of 
Education, or by the State Superintendent, 
as the Supervisor of Teacher Training for 
the state. 

Since this method of looking after the 
state’s interests in respect to teachers seemed 
logical, it was determined to investigate the 
type of work done by this individual with 
the double end in view of letting others 
engaged in similar work know what was 
being done and to give other departments 
which were expecting to organize on that 
basis the benefit of the experience of states 
so organized. 

Accordingly, by actual visitations, by 
correspondence, by conferences, and by 
questionnaires, the work of the State 
Director of Teacher Training was investi- 
gated in the following states: Alabama, 
Connecticut, Indiana, Massachusetts, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia and West Virginia. Much variation 
was found in the states and the allocation 
of teacher training work within the depart- 
ments was often illogically arranged. 


' Abstract of doctor’s dissertation. 


The following table shows very roughly 
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On the basis of the findings of the ‘ane 
and of good administrative principle, the 


following questions are answered in terms 
of recommendations: 

I. When is a State Department justified in 
having a specialist of this type? 

There is no attempt made to answer this 
question for all states unconditionally. 
However, growing out of the findings of the 
study and the conclusions reached therein, 
the writer believes that whenever a State 
Department reaches a_stage in its differ- 
entiation where a specialist is required for 
the work of certification, that this individual 
should also assume the duties of Director of 
Teacher Training. In terms of current 
practice, this stage has been reached in 
thirty states. On the other hand, in terms 
of current practice, a State Director of 
Teacher Training is not found unless at 
least eight chief activities are carried on by 
the State Department. It is not meant to 
imply that the activities of the Director 
will be the same in all states, but the work 
of certification itself seems to be a guarantee 
that there will be enough teacher training 
work per se to require the services of at 
least one specialist in that field. 
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II]. What should be the chief duties of the 
State Director of Teacher Training? 

Recommendations in this section are 
made on the basis of current practice as 
shown in the study. Where there is not 
unanimity in that practice we shall express 
in terms of an opinion what that practice 
should be, basing the opinion in every case 
on some one or more examples presented 
in the main body of the dissertation. Also, 
we shall endeavor to confine these recom- 
mendations to the chief duties of the State 
Director, believing that in minor details 
each state will have to be its own judge of 
what is best. In the body of the study we 
have attempted to go into sufficient detail 
to be of service to State Departments in 
determining more specifically the work of 
the State Director of Teacher Training. 

A. Teacher Training Institutions. 

In all of the eleven states, the State 
Director deals with teacher training insti- 
tutions in respect to teacher training cur- 
ricula. It is therefore recommended that 
this work be assigned to him. State Direc- 
tors are employing two general methods for 
achieving their ends in curriculum _activi- 
ties, viz., by means of general conferences 
with the principals and faculties of teacher 
training institutions, and by consulting the 
principals and faculties on individual visits 
to those institutions. Either method or 
combination of the two seem to be worthy 
of commendation where co-operation is 
desired. The writer considers this essential 
for a successful program in teacher training. 
Most institutions will be rather jealous of 
their own prerogatives. Many of them will 
have considerable political prestige in the 
state. Therefore, co-operation should be 
sought wherever possible. 

2. All of the State Directors are respon- 
sible for certain minimum requirements in 
the training of teachers. It is therefore 
recommended that this be a part of their 
work. In practice, these requirements differ 
in all of the states. It is believed by the 
writer that Indiana has a very commendable 
system in dealing with this problem. The 
state publishes a pamphlet giving in detail 
a full list of minimum requirements. When 
this is done every individual in the state 
who has an interest in teacher training can 
be sure just what the minimum essentials 
are. As in the case of curricula, co-operation 
seems to be highly desirable. 


3. Inspection of teacher training institu- 


tions is carried on by all of the Directors, 
although it is limited in certain states. It 
is therefore recommended that they be 
charged with this responsibility. Naturally 
the type of inspection will vary from state 
to state. 


B. The Certification of Teachers. 

In all of the states of the study, save one, 
the Director is in charge of the work of 
certification. In that state, he was relieved 
of this work in order that he might have 
more time for the inspection of institutions. 
On the other hand, two states started with 
a Director of Teacher Training, and later 
on placed the work of certification in his 
division. The close relationship between 
teacher training and certification has been 
set forth at some length in the main body 
of the dissertation. On the basis of these 
facts it is recommended that the Director 
be given the Department’s administration 
and supervision of certification. In current 
practice, he either administers and super- 
vises the work directly, or has a Bureau in 
his division for which he is responsible. 
Both practices seem to be commendable, 
depending on the size and organization of 
the Department of Education. 


C. Teachers’ Institutes. 

In six of the seven states where the State 
Department is closely allied with the insti- 
tute program, the Director of Teacher 
Training 1s charged with this work. Natur- 
ally the responsibility varies from state to 
state. In the state of West Virginia where 
the Director does not administer the De- 
partment’s institute program, the opinion 
formed by the writer, after a visit to the 
state, was that this condition existed mainly 
because institute programs had been super- 
vised by certain divisions of the Depart- 
ment before the office of teacher training 
was created, and hence the natural inertia 
in making changes was largely responsible. 
In general, it appears to be a good adminis- 
trative principle to put all teacher training 
work under one division. On the basis of 
the above facts and opinions, it is recom- 

mended that the responsibility for the State 
Department’s program in teachers’ insti- 
tutes be placed in the Division, or Bureau 
of Teacher Training. 

D. Extension Work. 

The State Directors of Teacher Training 


in nine states of the study represent the 
State Department in extension supervision. 
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In several cases the activities of the Director 
are small in number and weak in practice. 
The Extension Division of the State of 
Massachusetts does not confine itself to 
teacher training work, but deals largely in 
all types of education. In Missouri, the 
State Department lacks powers which 
would make the supervision of extension 
work feasible. Thus, there seems to be 
unanimity of practice where teacher training 
extension work only is considered, and 
where a real extension program is possible 
from the standpoint of the State Depart- 
ment. For the above reasons it is recom- 
mended that, whenever the State Depart- 
ment has powers which would enable it to 
supervise teacher training extension work, 
the Director of Teacher Training be charged 
with that responsibility. 


E. Salary Schedules. 

Directors of Teacher Training do not 
have effective relationships in any states of 
the group with regard to salary schedules, 
although there is a slight relationship shown 
in Alabama. It is therefore recommended 
that a study or studies be made with the 
end in view of seeing whether, and to what 
extent, this device might be used by Direc- 


ors of Teacher Training in furthering the 
training of teachers. 


F. Reading Circle Work. 

Reading circle work is found in eight 
states of the study. In three states, the 
Director of Teacher Training administers 
and supervises it. There is thus not a 
unanimity of opinion. In the two states 
where reading circle texts are used by 
teacher training institutions in group meet- 
ings with teachers, the Director very 
definitely supervises this work. Members 
of two State Departments visited expressed 
themselves as believing that they had gone 
beyond the reading circle stage in teacher 
training. The writer recommends that 
reading circle work be administered and 
supervised by the Director of Teacher 
Training, on the ground that it is un- 
questionably teacher training work. In at 
least three states, reading circle activities 
antedated the position of teacher training, 
which probably explains why other divisions 
are charged with the responsibility. 


G. Placement Service. 
Kight states of the study maintain a 


placement bureau for teachers. In four of 
these states, the Director of Teacher Train- 
ing administers the work, showing that 
there is not a unanimity in current practice. 
On the other hand, in the states where the 
work is most highly developed, it is in the 
Teacher Training Division. The _possi- 
bilities of a placement bureau have been 
discussed above. Because of those possi- 
bilities and in terms of a fifty percentage 
agreement in current practice, it is recom- 
mended that this work be given to the 
Director of Teacher Training. 


H. It is recommended that a study, or 
studies, be made in an attempt to determine 
whether the State Director of Teacher 
Training should have any, and if so, what 
functional relationship in connection with 
a state teachers’ retirement system. The 
recommendation is made because there 
seem to be relationships between an ade- 
quate pension system and efficient teaching. 


I. Finally, in one state, the Director of 
Teacher Training is charged with elemen- 
tary school supervision, and in another 
state with both the elementary and second- 
ary school activities of the Department. 
The writer believes that in small State 
Departments this might be a good practice 
until the Department’s personnel is in- 
creased. The ground for this opinion is the 
close relationship between supervision of 
teachers in service and teacher training. 
However, in terms of current practice, it 
is recommended that the supervision of 
elementary and high schools be placed in 
other divisions of the department. 


III. What should be the age, training, 
experience, and salary of the State 
Director of Teacher Training? 


On the basis of the findings in the chapter 
on personnel and the expert opinion repro- 
duced there, it is recommended that the 
Director of Teacher Training be not less 
than thirty years of age when appointed. 
Probably he should be older. He ought to 
hold at least the Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion. His experience should include some 
work in teacher training institutions. Ele- 
mentary and high school experience would 
be of great service to him. The salary of 
the Director should be the equivalent of, 
or superior to, the salary of the individuals 
with whom he works throughout the state. 
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Is the Term ‘‘Visual Education” Scientific? 


WEBER 


Josein J. 


Now that educators all over the civilized 
world are awakening to the possibilities of 
visual materials in educational procedure, 
it is pertinent to discuss terminology. 

Is “‘visual education” the best name for 
this new movement in educational progress, 
or can we designate it with a more scientific 
term? What of “‘visual instruction;” is that 
any better? What of “visual method,” 
“objective method,” “‘sense realism,” “‘na- 
turalism,” and the like? 

By way of introduction, let us first agree 
upon a conception of “education.” Educa- 
tion may be defined from the standpoint of 
either society or the individual. From that 
of society it means the productton, direction, 
or prevention of changes in human beings; 
from that of the individual it means whole- 
some growth in knowledge, skills, attitudes 
and ideals. There may be some disagree- 
ment regarding the language of these 
definitions, but the fundamental ideas are 
probably acceptable to all. 

First, what is visual education? Visual 
education is education through the eye. It 
means the modification of a human person- 
ality through the medium of directed visual 
experience; or the acquisition of wholesome 
learning in consequence of such experience, 
as is exemplified in acquiring the notions of 
light, color, or space. 

Visual experience can be divided into two 
classes, real and vicarious. Real experience 
arises from a conscious response to an actual 
problematic situation, which may be social, 
“‘natural,” or the two interlinked. Examples 
are: currying the favor of another person, 
being afraid of a vicious dog, or accepting 
an invitation to go fishing. The first is 
social, the second natural, and the third the 
two combined. 

Vicarious experience, by way of differ- 
ence, arises from a response to an unreal, or 
make-believe, situation, which is repre- 
sented to us by change, gesture, word, line, 
form or arrangement. Viewing a motion 
picture illustrates all of these but “form;” 
while admiring a painting, playing with a 
doll, or studying an_ exhibit, illustrate, 
respectively, responses to line, form and 
arrangement. 

All of us have had real experiences in 
regard to the rising and setting of the sun; 
but very few have gazed through the tele- 





scope at the largest star in the constellation 
of Orion. Yet those of us who have seen a 
large illustration of Betelgeuse in the Sun- 
day supplements have had a “vicarious” 
experience. A still better understood ex- 
ample of the “make-believe” type of 
experience is afforded by the illustrated 
lecture. Countless times, by this means, 
have we made trips in imagination to various 
parts of the world. Many more examples 
might be cited; but let it suffice to say that 
in a vicarious experience the elements of 
previous real experiences are suggested by 
artificial means to the human mind, which 
recombines them in accordance with the 
pleasures of the imagination. It is im- 
portant to add that vicarious experience, 
when directed by the teacher, must always 
be grounded in real, or actual, experience; 
else it is no better than mere verbalism— 
the use of words which children do not 
understand. 

The term “‘visual education” can best be 
understood by contemplating its origin and 
history. When the motion picture had 
become a proved success in the theatre 
about fifteen years ago, two groups of people 
came to see that it had educational possi- 
bilities. One group, composed of commer- 
cial advertisers, social workers, and a few 
educators, saw in it the opportunity for a 
more effective appeal to those whom they 
were trying to influence. The other group, 
chiefly producers and distributors, foresaw 
an extended market for their shelved films 
and a consequent increase in financial 
returns from their precarious investments. 
Thus, before long, in meetings where these 
people mingled, we came to hear visual 
education advocated with vigor and en- 
thusiasm. 

But, unfortunately, many of the enthu- 
siasts and practically all of the promoters 
were ignorant of the fundamental laws of 
learning. They were imbued with the 
popular notion that learning is merely a 
funnel-pouring process and dominated by 
the fallacy that presentation is identical with 
learning. In this they were, of course, 
decidedly wrong. Presentation is only a 
minor step in the learning process. One of 
the outstanding men in the second group, a 
famous inventor but a poor psychologist, 
maintained that motion pictures, if placed 
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in the schools, would advance civilization 
ten centuries in twenty years. He, like the 
others, failed to keep in mind that genuine 
learning results only from purposeful self- 
activity in response to the challenging 
situations of a social and natural envirén- 
ment. 

Now, because the term “visual education” 
has acquired this fallacious connotation, it 
might well be discarded. Inherently, also, 
the term is unscientific. It assumes that the 
various sensory channels are readily inter- 
changeable as stimuli carriers and mutually 
exclusive, if not actually antagonistic; or, 
more plainly, that we can seal up our ears 
and cut off our hands now and learn every- 
thing through the eyes. 

Nothing, however, could be farther from 
the truth. Education is rarely confined to 
one sense alone. In the vast majority of 
experiences the appeal is multi-sensory. 
For instance, seeing and hearing a train 
rush past is visual-auditory; spying and 
petting the family cat is_visual-tactile; 
driving a flivver is visual-kinesthetic; and 
playing the piano is visual-auditory-kines- 
thetic. 

Like vision in the case of acquiring the 
“color” notion, the remaining senses are 
paramountly important in other specific 
bits of learning. Hearing is thus most 
important in the study of music. It would 
be silly to suggest that a violin student try 
to master pitch in any other way than 
through the ear. While it is no doubt true 
that the concept of pitch can be enriched 
by visualized sound waves, nevertheless the 
visual appeal is nonessential. ' If the visual 
appeal can be made complementary and 
thus add to the charm of another appeal, as 
would be the case in having a beautiful 
stage setting for a musical performance, it 
is justifiable; but to try to force a complete 
substitution just to nurse a pet philosophy 
is decidedly unpedagogical. Education, like 
health, life, or intelligence, is a unitary 
process; and all the senses, more or less and 
in diverse combinations, co-operate in the 
steady accumulation of learning. 

Other fallacious connotations have be- 
come attached to the term. Two especially 
require disinfective airing. The first pre- 
sumes that visual experience is far more 
powerful in effecting learning than are any 
of the other types of experience—auditory, 
kinesthetic, and so on. One of the now 
extinct movie house organs once flared the 
assertion that the optic nerve is twenty-two 


times as strong as the auditory nerve. All 
a psychologist can say to this is, “Some 
nerve!’ And the second connotation comes 
from regarding visual education as a brand 
new discovery that will completely displace 
our present technique of teaching—a pan- 
acea guaranteed to cure all the ills of im- 
becility, retardation, truancy and _ incor- 
rigibility. This is genuinely deplorable and 
constitutes a final argument in favor of 
eliminating the term at once from our 
professional terminology. 

Next, what is visual instruction? Some of 
us who have seen “visual education” wax 
pompous as an educational fad and grown 
tired of its sham display, have tried to 
substitute for it the term “visual instruc- 
tion.” This sounds less blaring and more 
professional; and altogether it is a big 
improvement. But it, too, is liable to the 
charge of being unscientific. 

In the first place, “‘visual instruction”’ has 
several conflicting meanings. To the liter- 
ally inclined readers it may mean training 
the child to care for his eyes and to try 
to strengthen his vision. To the injudicious 
apprentice teachers it often means present- 
ing all the subject matter of the school in 
the form of motion pictures. To a few more 
advanced enthusiasts it means presentation 
not only through the motion picture but 
through any of several other visual aids as 
well. Finally, to the keen progressive 
educator it means training the pupil to 
observe accurately and perceive intelli- 
gently; or, stated differently, to select 
significant elements in a visual situation 
and interpret their interrelationships skil- 
fully. 

But this ability, we know, is primarily a 
matter of experience; for without experience 
a pupil may be able to see, but he can not 
perceive, while with a store of experience, it 
is unnecessary or even futile to attempt to 
train him in visual perception. Perception 
depends upon the so-called apperceptive 
mass; and, in the last analysis, he who 
advocates visual instruction intelligently 
advocates sense realism—sense realism in 
the form of basal experience whenever 
feasible and, if not, vicarious experience. 

A concrete example comes to mind: A boy 
who has a garden gets certain basal experi- 
ences from planting, cultivating and so 
forth. He, moreover, gets vicarious experi- 
ences from seed catalogues, reports about 
other gardeners, and the like. Consequently, 

(Continued on page 83) 
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National Headquarters Changed 


According to the provisions made by the 
last National Council and later arrange- 
ments by the Executive Committee, the 
national headquarters of Phi Delta Kappa 
are soon to be moved to Chicago, IlIlinois. 
Space has been secured on the eighteenth 
floor of the Republic Building, which is 
located in the loop district on the corner of 
State and Adams Streets. Chapters and 
individuals should make note of the new 
address and should address all correspond- 
ence to Chicago after date of receiving this 
notice. Every possible effort is being made 
to make the transfer from Cleveland to 
Chicago with the least possible break in the 
handling of the business of the office. There 
will be a short period, however, when it will 
be impossible to handle the mail of the 
office with the usual dispatch. That period 
will be, as near as we can tell at this writing, 
between the tenth and the twenty-second 
of October. Fortunately, the period is one 
in which the business of the office is com- 
paratively slack. 

_ The problem of changing the personnel 
in the office and the changing location has 
been largely solved in the following manner. 
On September first, Miss Alice Adams, of 
Chicago, was sent to Cleveland to work for 
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a month under the direction of Brother Wise, 
in otder that she might be thoroughly 
trained in the routine of the office. This 
plan was made possible by reason of the 
fact that Mr. Wise was in need of some one 
to take the place of the young lady who had 
been working with him. Miss Adams js 
continuing with the work in Cleveland and 
will assist in the preparation and packing 
of the office records for shipment. On 
October first, the Executive Secretary 
arrived in Cleveland to take over the duties 
which had been performed by the National 
Secretary. This makes possible a period of 
two or three weeks in Cleveland where the 
new secretary may have the benefit of 
frequent counsel with Mr. Wise. The date 
of shipment of the office furniture and 
records from Cleveland has not been defi- 
nitely set as we feel that we should continue 
this period of training until the time when 
frequent counsel with Mr. Wise is unneces- 
sary. 

If there are any who still doubt the wis- 
dom of having a full-time Executive Secre- 
tary in charge of the national office, they 
should have seen the changing countenance 
and have heard the lighter footsteps of 
Brother Wise as he handed over the keys 
of the office. If they still doubt, let them 
step in and follow through a few days of 
work in the office. If they remain uncon- 
vinced, then all we can do is to prove to 
them that what seems to be an experiment 
in administration is in fact worth while as 
evinced by the results. It has been clearly 
evident to many members of the fraternity 
that some such plan as the employment of 
an Executive Secretary was imperative. 
The burden carried by the National Officers 
has been more than we should expect them 
to carry in addition to the professional work 
in which they have been engaged. ‘The 
work has been a joy to them each in turn, 
to be sure, but to expect them to carry 
such a burden indefinitely is expecting too 
much. T'. selection and employment of 
an Execun.. Secretary certainly seems to 
be the business-like way to meet such a 
situation. 

If there are any policies of the new secre- 
tary with which you may be concerned, 
they may be summed up in the following 
statement: Our policy will be to avoid any 
break or change in the policies which have 
prevailed in the National Office. We shall 
attempt to carry on without making any 
important changes until such a time as we 
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mav be thoroughly convinced that a change 
is necessary and then only as the need for 
the change is recognized quite generally. 
Helpful suggestions will be welcomed at 
any time and in fact they are earnestly 
solicited. We believe that progress made 
slowly and surely will be of far greater sig- 
nificance than any seeming progress made 
through hasty action. We are looking 
forward to a period of significant progress 
in fraternity affairs and the interest and 
counsel of every member of Phi Delta Kappa 
is desired. 

The selection of space for the head- 
quarters office in Chicago was somewhat 
of a problem. Much time was spent in 
making a thorough canvass of the space 
which was available on the south side of the 
city near the University of Chicago, and in 
the loop and near-loop area. To our surprise 
we learned that loop space was no more 
expensive than that in outlying districts 
when all factors were considered. Our first 
consideration was to secure fireproof quar- 
ters; second, to secure a location convenient 
to transportation centers; and third, to 
secure a suitable work space. The location 
selected meets all of these requirements 
admirably and at a rental but slightly 


higher than that asked for much less desir- 


able quarters. We believe that the office 
selected will do full credit to Phi Delta 
Kappa and that it will serve our needs for 
the present in a splendid way. The actual 
space area secured is somewhat less than 
that enjoyed in the Cleveland office, but the 
budget allowance would not permit us to 
secure any larger amount of space in a 
desirable location in Chicago. 

The Republic Building is a_ high-class 
office and shop building, fireproof construc- 
tion, well maintained, and well located for 
convenient access by members of the 
fraternity who may be passing through the 
city. Four hundred square feet of space 
have been rented on the eighteenth floor of 
the building. The space is well lighted and 
ventilated and so arranged as to make all 
of the space available for maximum use. 
The picture of the building appears on the 
cover of this issue. 


Professional Productions 


_ A questionnaire appeared in the last 
issue of the magazine which was designed to 
secure the report of the professional produc- 
tions of Phi Delta Kappans during the past 


fiscal year. A number of replies have been 
received but many more of our members 
should make their reports before we prepare 
the material for publication in the magazine. 
We urge that you turn to the last page of 
the August number and that you make 
your report and address it to the new office 
at your earliest convenience. The Decem- 
ber number of the magazine will be devoted 
to these reports if a sufficient number of 
replies are received in time for preparation 


for that issue. 
* * 


Office of National Historian 


Brother Lewis W. Williams has been 
selected by the Executive Committee to fill 
the vacancy on the committee occasioned 
by the resignation of Paul M. Cook which 
became effective on the first of October. 
Brother Williams was the unanimous selec- 
tion of the committee. The committee felt 
that the long and active service of Brother 
Williams in behalf of the fraternity made 
his counsel and presence on the executive 
committee invaluable for the remainder of 
this biennium. 


Editorial Office 


With the change of national office and 
the consolidation of the work of the National 
Secretary and that of the Editor of the Phi 
Delta Kappan under the Executive Secre- 
tary, the office address of the Editor of 
the magazine will be the same as that of the 
rents, office of the fraternity. Fortunately, 
the residence address of the Editor remains 
the same, 1207 East Sixtieth Street, Chicago, 
and mail sent to that address will be prompt- 
ly cared for. 


News Items in the Magazine 


Our editorial policy does not admit the 
use of distinctly personal items in the maga- 
zine. We sometimes err a trifle in that 
direction but because we feel that the item 
may have some general news value to a 
section of the country, if not to our member- 
ship as a whole. To the contrary, we are 
very anxious to receive items of general 
news value from chapters, organizations, 
and from individuals. Significant develop- 
ments in professional matters will always 
find a news space in the Phi Delta Kappan. 
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As the Author Sees It 


(Please send contributions to the Editor) 





The Psychology of Individual Differences. 
Robert S. Ellis, Professor of Psychology, 
Colorado College. Published by D. Apple- 
ton & Co., 1928. This is a survey of the 
subject of individual differences for the 
elementary student. It discusses problems 
and methods; the nature and extent of 
differences; the action of heredity and 
environment in causing these differences; 
age, sex, and race differences; extreme 
deviations in mental traits; genius, sub- 
normality, insanity, and criminality; the 
relation between different traits; and the 
application of these results to sociology, 
education, business, law and government. 

This book is intended for use as a text in 
courses on individual differences, as supple- 
mentary reading in courses on educational 
psychology, child psychology, mental tests, 
and applied psychology, or for teachers 
and other readers who wish to become 
acquainted with the results discovered by 
the modern movement in tests and measure- 
ments. 

Little previous technical knowledge is 
assumed: whatever foundation material of 
such character is necessary is supplied in 
the text. This is deemed an almost neces- 
sary procedure: otherwise the subject could 
not be understood without considerable 
previous training in psychology and biology. 
While opinions will differ on this point, the 
writer believes that a course on individual 
differences should come just after the course 
in general psychology and before the more 
specialized courses. In particular it seems 
desirable that the student of educational 
psychology get a general view of individual 
differences before taking the more special- 
ized courses.on tests and statistics. The 
present volume is intended primarily to 
supply the need for a text for such courses. 

Rosert S. Ettis. 


The Administration of an Elementary 
School. Arthur §. Gist. Published by 
Scribners, 1928. The purpose of this book 
is to supplement the author’s book, Ele- 
mentary School Supervision, published by 
the same publishers in 1926. It is intended 
for the professional schools and for the 
superintendents and principals in service. 
The book covers the major administrative 


problems confronting the principals. The 
author feels that the principals should plan 
their administrative duties intelligently that 
their schools may be administered efficiently 
and that they may have time for super- 
vision, which is a major function. 


Following is the list of chapter titles: 


. Administrative Problems. 

. The Community. 

. Organization of the Office. 

. Supplies and Equipment. 

. Personnel Problems. 

. Extra-classroom Activities. 

. The School Plant and Its Care. 

. The Use of Educational Experts. 
. The Platoon School. 

10. Cross-sections of the School. 

11. Types of Efficiency. 

ARTHUR S. Gist. 


Modern Principles and the Elementary 
Teacher's Technique. Charles Elmer Holley. 
Published by The Century Company. This 
book has been written for the untrained 
individual who works, or intends to work, 
in the elementary school. It aims to present 
the principles of educational practice, an 
understanding of which is needed for success- 
ful teaching. These principles also serve as 
a foundation upon which the teacher may 
build his further study. Because of the 
limitations of a single volume, the materials 
included have been restricted to those that 
are suggestive and applicable in the widest 
degree. 

The book is divided into two parts, the 
first of which presents the more important 
principles that should guide the teacher's 
work. In the second part, these principles 
are applied briefly to each of the major 
subjects of the elementary curriculum. 

The idea of maximum and minimum 
assignments was kept in mind during the 
preparation of this book. The minimum is 
provided by the text. Supplementary 
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materials that may be used to enrich the. 


course are indicated in the exercises and in 
the suggested readings. These may be 
offered to the brighter students who are 
taking the methods course. 

Although written primarily for those 
teaching in the elementary school, the high 
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school teacher should be familiar with its 
contents. Many of the principles apply at 


all levels of the curriculum. Further, an 
acquaintance with what is expected of the 
elementary teacher will make it possible for 
his co-workers at the next level to reinforce 
the fundamental factors and to fill in the 
gaps that often exist. 


Cuas. E. Ho.Ltey. 


A Work Book Syllabus in Principles of 
Education, Orlie M. Clem. Published by 
Warwick & York. This Work Book Sylla- 
bus has been prepared for use in teachers 
college and university classes in Principles 
of Education. It will also prove helpful to 
that great body of experienced teachers in 
service who desire orientation in modern 
education. Principals and superintendents, 
it is hoped, will find the problems a source of 
stimulation in faculty meetings or in group 
study. Major emphasis is given to the field 
of secondary education. 


The first section of this book states in 
thirty pages a fundamental philosophy for 
teaching the subject of Education. The 
major part of the work consists of twenty 
units or chapters dealing with: individual 
differences, the physiological basis of learn- 
ing, native equipment, aims of education, 
challenge of secondary education, develop- 
ment of American policies in education, 
secondary education in other countries, the 
secondary school pupil, adolescence, dis- 
cipline or social control, extra-curricular 
activities, guidance, vocation and educa- 
tion, the curriculum, transfer of training, 
instruction, the teacher, the new education, 
modern educational concepts, leading edu- 
cators. 


Each of the units is developed through 
scores of problems presented in accord with 
the fundamental philosophy of the book. 
The author believes that purposeful activity 
in the teaching of education is secured 
maximally through problem teaching. All 
the world loves a problem. Witness the rush 
for cross-word puzzle books, ‘‘ask-me- 
another” compilations, and various other 
purposeless contrivances. The author 
believes that people in general and students 
in particular are just as much interested in 
real problems as in aimless cross-word 
puzzles. Probably the greatest function of 
the teacher is to present challenges to stu- 
dents and to help them to move away from 
the crossroads. This Work Book Syllabus 


Is organized on the basis of this fundamental 


The materials have been 
eriod of years in the 
yracuse University. 


Orie M. Cem. 


philosophy. 
developed over a 
author’s classes at 


Visual Education 
(Continued from page 79) 


when he visits a strange garden he perceives 
and interprets more intelligently than he 
would have done otherwise. Experience, 
and experience alone, can give him this 
visual power, all formal visual instruction 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 


Not only is the term “‘visual instruction” 
unscientific because ambiguous, but, like 
its predecssor, it has also come to connote 
placing the sense of vision on a pedestal 
and worshipping it as the golden calf. In 
reality what all honest workers in this 
new cause have in mind when we speak of 
“‘visual education” or “visual instruction” 
is merely the utilization of visual aids in 
the work of the school and the community. 
There is a term which fits seemingly much 
better into this conception. It is “‘visual 
aids in education,” and it is herewith offered 
as a substitute for all the others. 

Visual aids in education? What is the full 
meaning of this phrase? Let us take the 
two component parts separately. The 
second “in education” is general and con- 
nects the term up with society’s fundamental 
method of social reform. The first “visual 
aids” is particular and designates the 
nature of the change in educational prac- 
tice. As we have already considered the 
meaning of “education” all that remains 
now is to formulate a definition of the term 
“visual aid.”” What is a visual aid? From 
a practical classroom viewpoint a visual aid 
may be defined as the representation of an 
object, a situation, or a relationship in either 
two-dimensional line or three-dimensional 
form, which representation, when it accom- 
panies language, tends to make the latter more 
interesting, intelligible and impressive. 

Illustrations will make this definition 
clearer. The blackboard drawing of an 
automobile is a representation in line; that 
is, the actual object is suggested to the 
imagination by means of chalk lines upon a 
plane surface. On the other hand, the toy 
model of a house is a representation in form, 
the model being shaped after a real house, 
presumably in reduced but correct propor- 
tions. 
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Not only are objects thus visualized, but 
also situations, trends and relationships. 
For example, an Eskimo life situation can 
be depicted in line by a picture or in form 
bv an exhibit. Moreover, a trend, such as 
the gradual change in price-levels, can be 
delineated by a graph or a diagram or 
symbolized by pins and strings on a bulletin 
board. Finally, a relationship, such as that 
involved in, say, square root, can be visu- 
alized by a blackboard sketch or by a collec- 
tion of wooden blocks. 


The term “aid,” when applied to any 
concrete medium, implies that it must 
somehow be helpful in the realization of a 
definite aim. In accordance with this, a 
“visual aid’ in education is assumed to be 
helpful in the work of the schools. Profes- 
sional opinion, scientific investigation, and 
practical experience—all unite in support 
of this assumption. Visual aids, it has been 
found, illustrate oral or written language 
concretely, and hence make it more charm- 
ing and memorable. 





How Criticism of Schools Was 
Handled in the Sixteenth 
Century 


Max D. Engelhart 


The following translation from von 
Raumer’s Geschichte der Pidagogik indicates 
that to be critical of schools had its dangers 
in those good old days. No doubt many 
present-day schoolmen would be in favor 
of such measures if the liquid refreshments 
were forthcoming. Trotzendorf was rector 
of the school at Goldberg. from 1524 until 
1554. The incident described shows him 
to have been a man of judgment second only 
to Solomon. 


In Goldberg there was once a burgher 
who used to speak very scornfully and 
scofingly of the school and its members. 
Since he was in good circumstances, but 
had no children, it was said to him, he must 
make a present to the rector at the new year 
of a tun of Goldberger beer. Whereupon he 
retorted that he would rather send the beer 
to the infirmary than to give it to those 
idlers who constantly remained at home 
rather than going into the fields and work- 
ing. Such calumnious outbursts were 
noticed by the regal power. The conse- 
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quence was that this man was sentenced to 
pay a fine of one hundred Hungarian 
guilders to the schoolmen. When Trotzen- 
dorf was informed of this he went with his 
colleagues to the prince and asked for mercy: 
the burgher had erred more out of ignorance 
than out of maliciousness, and instead of 
this fine, should be required to experience a 
day or two in the school for the purpose of 
finding out that the teacher and scholars 
had no light work. This took place. 


When the good man presented himself, 
he was seated with the scholars, a little 
A B C book placed in his hand, and the 
demand made in all earnestness that he 
should learn the letters. A custodian was 
seated at one side of him to remind him 
from time to time that when the hour-glass 
was run he must recite his lesson. But he 
couldn’t get it into his memory, nor yet 
comprehend it, no matter how often he was 
warned and admonished. Meanwhile it 
struck ten and Trotzendorf came. The 
students recited and were allowed to go 
home; the old boy had learned nothing. 
Then it was decided that he must sit until 
he learned his lesson, and until he did, he 
would have nothing to eat. When the 
teachers and scholars had returned to the 
school after the noon meal, Trotzendorf 
asked his “unmannerly scholar” if he was 
still of his old opinion that the scholars were 
only idle in the school? 


Now he would also show him that the 
teachers worked. Thereupon, he installed 
his “‘unmannerly scholar’ in place of the 
teacher and told the other scholars that they 
should respect him as their new preceptor. 
After this was done the rector left the 
school. It wasn’t long before the boys, 
large and small, crowded about him. The 
first brought him verse, another a composi- 
tion in prose; one a Greek, another a Latin 
exercise; one asked a question of logic, 
another of rhetoric; two had struck each 
other and came to him asking for justice. 
In consequence the new preceptor became 
so alarmed that he prayed, God willing, 
someone would relieve him. He had seen 
and experienced enough to know that 
neither scholars nor preceptors were idlers. 
He begged forgiveness of the rector, and 
declared that henceforth he would have 
nothing but good to say of the school; and 
would in gratitude present him and his 
colleagues not one, but many tuns of beer. 
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CHalter Bergen Crane 


Whereas: Death has stolen unheralded into 
our midst and called Walter Bergen Crane 
to rest from his earthly tasks, taking from 
Alpha-Epsilon Chapter one who so well 
exemplified the ideals of Phi Delta Kappa, 
and 

Whereas, Walter Bergen Crane, Educator 
and Christian Citizen, if he could speak to 
us once more would bid us put aside our 
sorrows and disappointments, and “Carry 
on” in our pledge of service to the child- 
hood of the Nation: be it 

Resolved: That we, the members of Alpha- 
Epsilon Chapter of Phi Delta Kappa, do 
express to the sorrowing family of Brother 
Crane our sincere sympathy, and be it 
further 

Resolved: That as we pause in sorrow at 
the loss which we share with the schools of 
our State and Nation, we pledge ourselves 
anew to the ideals of Research, Service and 
Leadership, cherisning the memory of one 
who gave his life for the greatest of all— 
Service. 

FRANK X. GOULET 

GrEorRGE GARFIELD MorGAN 

CLEMENT H. SmituH 
Committee. 


Elected to Alpha-Epsilon associate member- 
ship March 10, 1923. 


Walter Bergen Crane, president of the 
California Teachers Association, passed 
away in San Francisco, Friday, August 3rd. 
Mr. Crane went to San Francisco on the 
day preceding his passing to take up matters 
which were to be considered by the Board 
of Directors of the State Association. He 
was in a particularly happy frame of mind 
and outlined the meeting for Saturday as 
he hoped it would be conducted. Sometime 
during Thursday night or early Friday 
morning he passed away in his sleep as the 
result of a heart attack. 

_ Mr. Crane was a native of Ohio and had 
just passed his forty-eighth birthday. As a 
young man he entered the teaching profes- 
sion in his native state. After several 
terms there he came to California. He 
located immediately in Los Angeles and 
after a probationary period became principal 
in one of the elementary schools of the city. 


Demonstrating his worth as an adminis- 
trator he was advanced to the principalship 
of the Metropolitan High School, which 
cares for the part-time work of the city. 

In 1924 he was elected president of the 
Southern Section of the California Teachers 
Association and at that time became so 
deeply interested in the State Association 
work that he was soon selected as a director 
and from that time was most actively en- 
gaged in the work of furthering the interests 
of the boys and girls and the teachers of 
California. 

He was a man who never spared himself 
and he exerted every ounce of energy in the 
promotion of a better manhood in his 
adopted state. He was a particularly clear 
thinker and after having once decided upon 
a course of action continued until he had 
brought to pass the thing he desired. Mr. 
Crane will be greatly missed from the 
activities of our State Teachers Association. 

Besides his widow, Mrs. Florence Crane, 
he leaves to mourn his passing a little 
daughter, Betty, age ten and a half years; 
and an aged mother and brother who still 
reside in Ohio. 

Walter B. Crane was one of the originators 
of part-time education in California and 
worked zealously for the interest of the 
young men and young women who were 
impelled to seek employment before they 
had completed their education. The Metro- 
politan High School of Los Angeles, of 
which he was principal, yearly enrolled 
about 9,000 students and in this institution 
his guiding genius not only helped to inspire 
many of the youths of the city but also gave 
them determination to attempt better 
things. 

During the past year his school has been 
practically rebuilt and he and his faculty 
have worked under very trying conditions. 
He had expected to see his building fully 
completed by the first of this September. 
During the reconstruction period he had 
personally kept in touch with every bit of 
the work. He was particularly proud of the 
new structure and knew every nook and 
cranny in the building. 

As a citizen Mr. Crane was associated 
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with the activities of Los Angeles and gave 
his assistance to every worthy cause. He 
was an active member of the Episcopal 
Church and interested in the brotherhood 
work of the denomination. He was also 
connected with several fraternities. During 
his term as principal he attended numerous 
courses and summer schools at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California and held his 
master’s degree from that institution. It 
may be truthfully said of him that the 
schools of California are better because of 
Walter B. Crane’s association with educa- 


tional work in the state.—Roy W. Cloud. 
*K * * 


No California educational struggle in the 
last ten years has been without the mark 
of this man’s hand in its success. 

No educational association, whether it 
be of teachers, principals, superintendents 
or citizens interested, has carried on without 
Mr. Crane’s contribution to its activities. 

Constructive educational fraternalism 
within the ranks of professional workers 
and among the great body of school people 
of our State was a most-to-be-desired end 
which Mr. Crane wished to see attained. 

Unity and unselfish, _ forward-looking 
service to be sought through respect and 
appreciation of one another, through con- 
sideration of the welfare of the boy and girl, 
was his constant desire. 

Kindly by nature, thoughtful of friends 
and associates always, prodigious in his 
work, warm in his handclasp, unwavering 
in his loyalty, fair in his deliberations and 
decisions, sought for his opinion, keen in 
his humor, gentle in his admonition, mascu- 
line in his manhood, state-wide in his school 
thinking, these tell you of the ways in which 
I remember an association with Mr. Crane 
which lasted without break, disagreement, 
or difference, through fifteen years of 
his service. 

Mr. Crane was identified with beginnings, 
with struggles, with periods and works of 
stress. As he helped our cause over the hard 
place, he would immediately seek another 
field of service and aid it in its struggles. 
Perhaps Mr. Crane joins the unnumbered 
and finds place in the ranks of the best- 
remembered because his work was ready to 
come now, after the hard struggles, to our 
hands, so that we may carry it on better 
stimulated and more nobly actuated because 
of his association with us. 

Humbly we undertake to carry on his 
work. Having died in true service, he truly 
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lives on.—V. Kersey, Assistant Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

We shall miss him! He was a friend to 
education—a friend to the teachers—and 
ever ready to give his strength and energy 
for the good of children. I give my tribute 
of esteem to so valiant a man, and grieve at 
our loss. He is in the land of perpetual 
service, where nothing but love will be his 
reward. We have lost, but Heaven has 
taken one of earth’s greatest gifts. 

Mr. Crane was a loyal and true exponent 
of all that was good for the educational sys- 
tem in California. Always with loving 
remembrance.—Eugenia West Jones, Los 
Angeles. 

* * * 

The number of teacher friends who 
gathered at the memorial service of Mr. 
Walter B. Crane in Los Angeles on the 
morning of August 6th, attested the great 
esteem in which Mr. Crane was held. Great 
banks of flowers, mute tributes of regard as 
well as the spoken tributes of long time 
friends and co-workers were fitting memo- 
rials of a full life that has been spent in the 
services of the schools and of the teachers. 

Mr. Crane’s educational service to the 
state has been peculiarly helpful because 
his advent was at a time when such wisdom 
and restraint as he possessed were needed 
quite as much as the push of progress. 
School people generally recognized his 
unusual qualifications for watching and wait- 
ing as well as for opportune attack in the 
many matters of teacher welfare and edu- 
cational advancement that have occ ipied 
the attention of school administrators and 
legislators in the last ten years. His attitude 
of hopeful determination that refused to 
recognize the possibility of ultimate defeat 
in any worthy project, always gave encour- 
agement and assurance to his co-workers. 

Mr. Crane lived nobly and wrought well. 
Only memories of his genial nature, his 
helpful service, and his great accomplish- 
ments for education will abide, and this is 
well.—Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, City Super 
intendent of Schools, Los Angeles. 

* * * 

The life of Mr. Crane has made a deep 
and lasting impression upon those of us 
who were privileged to be closely connected 
with him. The Metropolitan High School, 
which Mr. Crane so faithfully piloted for 
the last five years, has as its motto “Do the 
common things of life uncommonly well.” 
Our departed friend was the embodiment of 
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this statement. Every duty in connection 
with his many local and state responsibilities 
was executed with remarkable ability. Mr. 
Crane always gave all of himself to each 
task in hand. He has left his mark as a real 
man, because he was big enough and noble 
enough to do the seemingly small things 
exceedingly well. With Mr. Crane in charge 
of any task, large or small, every one felt 
safe. 

We loved our Mr. Crane. He was ever 
approachable, none of us shall forget his 
friendly twinkle. No matter what joy or 
discouragement came to any of us, we told 
Mr. Crane. He listened; he fully under- 
stood us. 

Mr. Crane was especially endowed with 
a judicial and legal turn of mind. He was 
able to see every side of the question. There 
are few men who knew and interpreted 
California school law better than he did. 
This fact made him a very desirable and 
much sought after man as chairman of many 
committees throughout the State. His 
distinctive service as a special representa- 
tive of the Los Angeles School System dur- 
ing the legislative session, in the spring of 
1921, was one of his extraordinary contribu- 
tions to education in California. 

His recent election as President of the 
California Teachers’ Association was a real 
inspiration to him. He approached this 
State responsibility with renewed vigor, 
and out of the richness of his past experi- 
ence, he again gave his best. 

Mr. Crane enjoyed listening to Scotch 
jokes and also loved to tell them. He per- 
sonally had a regular stock of them. He 
was sociable and enjoyed the friendship and 
company of his large faculty and the thou- 
sands of students. He liked to stand in the 
hall and smile at the students when they 
went home. We always respected him as 
our principal, but we were inclined to think 
of him more as a friend and brother. 

As the days go by many pleasant mem- 
ories will continue to come to us when we 


think of our beloved friend, Walter B. Crane. 


Mr. Crane died in San Francisco, August 
3, 1928. He had gone there to attend a 
special meeting of the California Teachers’ 
Association, of which he was president. 

“He died with his boots on,” a wish he had 
often expressed. Mr. Crane was born near 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1880. He taught 
school in Norwood, Ohio, before he came to 
Los Angeles. Ever since April, 1912, he 
has been identified with the Los Angeles 


schools. For several years he served as a 
teacher. His qualities for leadership were 
noticed very early in his career. After a 
brief teaching experience he was elected 
_ of the Ramona Elementary School. 

has contributed much towards the 
advancement of the Americanization Work 
as Evening School Principal. In September, 
1923, he was selected to be Principal of the 
Metropolitan High School, which position 
he held until August 3, 1928. 

The following is a quotation taken from a 
Metropolitan High School student’s letter 
addressed to Mrs. Crane: 

“We knew Mr. Crane as a pal, a tried 
and true friend at all times, and a person 
to whom we could go to iron out our difh- 
culties and work out our problems. He 
commanded the respect and admiration of 
the entire student body. 

“With the passing of Mr. Crane, Metro 
High has lost its guiding genius, but we 
wish to assure you that the memory of his 
big brotherliness and his wise counselship 
shall always remain indelibly stamped in 
our hearts.” 

His sterling character expresses itself in 
thoroughness and dependability in his 
profession; in sincerity and understanding 
in his personal relationship; in calmness 
and justice in adjusting problems and in 
permanency and loyalty in all his friend- 
ships. 

His life revealed a spiritual relation with 
the Eternal, which grew out of his personal 
ideals and his implicit faith in God.—H. 0. 
Dyck. 


Characteristics of a Good 
Teacher 


The following paragraphs appear in the 
June number of the Detroit Educational 
Bulletin, which is published monthly for 
the teachers of Detroit by the Board of 
Education. 

The article is entitled “Important Qualli- 
ties in a Teacher,” and is written by Nellie 
L. Jackson, Dean of Women, Detroit 
Teachers College. It is of such general 
interest that it is reproduced in these 
columns in its entirety. 

* * * 

“The qualities which are most essential 
for the teacher are just those which are 
essential for any person who is to live a rich 
and balanced life. These, perhaps, should 
come first—a sound, healthy body, good 
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posture and carriage, health-giving habits, 
cleanliness, and artistic dress. All of these 
are outcomes which the public school aims 
to produce in its children. Therefore, they 
are essentials for the teacher whose example 
is always a strong factor in his work. 

* * * 

“Social-mindedness is an indispensable 
quality. The teacher, more than any other 
force, is responsible for developing group 
spirit and co-operation between members 
of a group which is so necessary in a demo- 
cratic community. His behavior must 
furnish an example of social poise and of 
sympathetic interest in those about him. 
He must also have that leadership which 
consists of resourcefulness in ideas of worth- 
while undertakings, in ways and means of 
attaining them, and in ability to convey to 
others his enthusiasm for these under- 
takings. 

* * * 

“Outstanding among the teacher’s moral 
qualities must be sincerity. He must 
believe in what he advocates; for the fake 
teacher, like the fake in any other field, 
cannot long hold the confidence of his 
public. Loyalty, too, is an important 
factor in the teacher’s equipment; loyalty, 
first of all, to children, which makes him 
regard his knowledge of their weaknesses 
and shortcomings as a trust, not at any time 
as a subject for gossip or a target for sar- 
casm. Loyalty to his fellow teachers, that 
spirit which makes for fair play and good 
fellowship in the group, is also essential. 
There must be loyalty, too, to the ideals of 
the profession, a willingness to do the 
utmost possible to realize the highest 
degree of excellence attainable. 

* * x 


“Of course it is assumed that, along with 
all of these qualities, the teacher will have a 
rich cultural background. There must be 
an understanding and am appreciation of 
achievements in the various cultural lines— 
in literature, acquaintance with the thought 
heritage of man and with those various 
forms so necessary for clear, forceful, and 
artistic expression; in history, the per- 
spective which the story of man’s struggles 
and achievements gives for present day 
civilization; in music and art, at least an 
appreciation of their function in man’s life; 
in the sciences, at least experience enough 
to make him realize the progress that has 
been made toward the discovery of natural 


laws and to make him appreciate the func- 
tion of this knowledge in promoting the 
welfare of mankind; in sociology, sufficient 
experience to make him appreciate the way 
in which the social organization functions 
and the place of the individual in the whole; 
and, in each of the other various fields, at 
least enough contacts to form a basis for 
appreciation. 
* ok * 

“Perhaps the most important of all 
qualities for the teacher is a scientific atti- 
tude which leads him to prepare his work 
and view its results as the scientist does an 
experiment. This, more than anything else, 
makes for that interest and growth in one’s 
work which is essential to real happiness.”’ 





Educating Teachers 
Ellsworth Collings 


Lowell suggests the problem of education 
when he says, “every clod has an instinct 
within it that reaches and towers.’ Boys 
and girls want to grow. And it is the pecu- 
liar function of the school to guide this 
instinct’s “‘climb to a soul in grass and 
flowers.” It is to further the continuous 
growing of boys and girls. Of all the school 
officials, the teacher is the one that comes in 
direct contact with every “‘clod’”’ and she 
is the one person that is to afford wise 
guidance in its “climb to a soul in grass and 
flowers.” If she fails, the school fails in its 
chief mission. 

To consummate this end effectively the 
teacher must be educated along at least 
three lines. In the first place, she must 
know the world in which children live. She 
must be a student of the arts and sciences 
of social life. She must, in particular, be 
responsive to current economical, social, 
political, and industétal affairs of modern 
life. She must, above all, know and appre- 
ciate the beautiful in art, music, literature 
and nature. She must, in brief, understand 
and appreciate the issues and activities of 
modern life. In the second place, the 
teacher must know and appreciate the child. 
She must know, in particular, the child’s 
original nature, how it learns, its individual 
differences, and the technique of statistical 
and experimental methods of child study. 
She must, above all, appreciate child life 
as an intrinsic room in the mansion of life. 
In the third place, the teacher must be an 
artist in guidance. She must be a leader of 
the child in a democracy of childhood. She 
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must possess in this connection skill in 
furthering the freest and most complete 
interaction between the child and its special 
world for it is through such interaction the 
child grows. The teacher must, in brief, be 
able to enable the child to live successfully 
in the modern world and to make the 
modern world a better place to live in. Such 
is teaching. 

The question immediately arises, how 
long will it take a teacher to acquire such 
an education. The question is difficult to 
answer. Perhaps, the time element is not 
the major issue at all. It might, for ex- 
ample, take one teacher six years, another 
ten years, and still another might never 
acquire such a leadership of childhood. 
The preparation span depends largely on 
the creative ability of the teacher, for teach- 
ing, in the last analysis, is a creative process. 
I am sure the present type of training is 
totally inadequate. My experience leads 
me to suggest the following as a minimum 
span of preparation for elementary teachers. 

he question must be studied in experi- 
mental laboratories of teacher-training in- 
stitutions before a_ satisfactory teacher 
program can be mapped out. 

1. At least three years above a high-school 
course in a study of the issues and activities 
of modern life. This would include, on the 
one hand, a study of current social, eco- 
nomic, political, and industrial issues of 
modern life, and, on the other hand, a study 
of the beauty in art, music, literature and 
nature. 

2. At least one year in a study of the 
child as a member of the modern world. 
This would include on the one hand, a study 
of the child’s original nature, how it learns, 
its individual differences, and, on the other 
hand, a study of the technique of statistical 
and experimental methods as applied to 
child growth. ’ 

3. At least one year as an apprentice 
teacher under the guidance of a master 
teacher. This would include practice teach- 
ing in an actual situation in which the 
apprentice teacher acquires, under the 
guidance of the master teacher, the art in 
the guidance of children’s growth through 
purposeful activities. 

I am sure that these demands are moder- 
ate. They represent the minimum. Surely 
educating children demands an adequate 
training as does the practice of law, medi- 
cine and engineering. Not until present 
teacher-training institutions become actual 


laboratories for the education of teachers 
in the art and science of enabling children 
to grow richly can we expect the teaching 
profession to take its place in the ranks of 


the great professions of today. Our teacher- 
training colleges. are, for the most part, 
places where we discuss about children, and 
not, as they should be, places where we 
study the actual child as a member of 
modern life. We need to change our point 
of view.—From Alpha-Alpha News Letter. 


Present Status of the Junior 
College in America 


F. L. Whitney 


The following study was reported by Brother 
Whitney in connection with his annual report of pro- 
fessional productions. The study was made by Mr. 
Whitney at the request of five state educational insti- 
tutions in Colorado. A more complete statement is 
available as follows: (1) A brief college bulletin will be 
issued by the Colorado State Teachers College in Sep- 
tember, 1928. This will be non-technical and addressed 
to the taxpayers and legislators of the State of Colo- 
rado. (2) “Present Trend of Junior College Laws,” 
School and Society, Vol. XXII, pp. 789-791 (June 30, 
1928). (3) “Present Standards for Junior Colleges,” 
School Review (Early fall number, 1928). (4) “Seven 
Years’ Development in Junior College Purposes,”’ North 
Central Association Quarterly (Early fall number, 1928). 
(5) The essential content of the study will be included 
in the 1928 Yearbook of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A.—Editor. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 


There are now operating 145 public and 
237 private junior colleges. California has 
31 public junior colleges (the greatest 
number), and Texas has 25 private junior 
colleges (the greatest number). Public 
junior colleges are found in 25 states and the 
Philippine Islands, and_ private junior col- 
leges in 36 states, the District of Columbai 
and the Philippine Islands. The number of 
public junior colleges has increased 177 
per cent in seven years’ time, and of private 
junior colleges 38 per cent during the last 
seven years. Forty per cent of all public 
junior colleges were established in 1926 and 
1927, and 51.7 per cent of all junior colleges 
(both public and private) have been estab- 
lished since 1918. 

The median enrollment in public junior 
colleges is 110, and in private junior colleges 
65. The median size of public junior colleges 
has increased 83.3 per cent and of private 
junior colleges 47.7 per cent in the last seven 
years. Eighty-four and one-tenth per cent 
of all public junior colleges were extensions 
of local public school systems. Sixty-nine 
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and six-tenths per cent of all private junior 
colleges are church schools, and 28.3 per 
cent are private venture schools. Thirty- 
eight and eight-tenths per cent of all public 
junior colleges are in the Middle West, 26.3 
per cent in the West, and 33.7 per cent in 
the South. Fifty-two and three-tenths per 
cent of all private junior colleges are in the 
South, 30.3 per cent in the Middle West, 
and 8.0 per cent in the West. There are 
nearly 25,000 students enrolled in all public 
junior colleges, an increase of 31.4 per cent 
on one year’s time. There are nearly 20,000 
students enrolled in all private junior col- 
leges, an increase of 11.9 per cent in one 
year’s time. In 1926-27, there were 3232 
students graduated from all public junior 
colleges, 17.2 per cent of their total enroll- 
ment. In 1926-27, 4363 students graduated 
from all private junior colleges, 24.8 per 
cent of their total enrollment. 


OBJECTIVES OF THE JUNIOR COLLEGE 

(1) The modern junior college is attempt- 
ing to define its purposes in accord with a 
desired status of respectability among 
other institutions offering college work, 
and in this is influenced to some degree by 
the needs of its clientele so far as these are 
known. 

(2) The private junior college emphasizes 
moral training, occupational outcomes, and 
a well-rounded course acceptable to the 
locality where it is situated. New purposes 
appearing in the published material of 
private junior colleges after a lapse of seven 
years are the democratization of higher 
education, the meeting of local needs, the 
assurance of better preparation for further 
college work, the improvement of instruc- 
tion, relief for overcrowded university 
classes, provision for exploratory activities, 
and seven others with very small frequencies. 

(3) The public junior college emphasizes 
above all making higher education less 
expensive and keeping young people at 
home longer. New purposes appearing in 
the catalogs of public junior colleges after 
an interval of seven years are relieving 
large university enrollments, contributing 
to the evolution of American education, 
affecting the cultural status of the com- 
munity of location, offering exploratory 
courses, and seven others with very small 
frequencies. 

Juntor CoLLEGE Laws 


_ Kansas and Michigan passed the first 
junior college laws now in force in 1917. 


In 1919, the first junior college law was 
passed in Oklahoma. 

In 1927, public junior college laws were 
passed in Arizona, California, Illinois, lowa, 
Minnesota, Missouri and Montana. 

Fifteen states now have junior college 
laws in force. 

California’s public junior college law 
regulates authorization, types, organiza- 
tion, control, records, university relations 
and finance. 

The junior college laws in six other states 
provide for three of these items. 

The junior college laws of eleven other 
states deal with authorization, of twelve 
others with organization and control, and 
of nine others with finance. 

California is the only state which has 
provided by law for a complete state system 
of public junior colleges. 


Juntor CoLLEGE STANDARDS 


There are five types of standardizing 
agencies, three state agencies, regional and 
national. There are state agencies in 24 
states. State standardizing agencies are 
state departments of education, state uni- 
versities and state commissions. 

There are five state commissions; in 
Alabama, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
Texas and lowa; that in Alabama using 
standards set up by the Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the 
Southern States. There are four regional 
standardizing organizations; the Nerth 
Central Association of Colleges and Second- 
ary Schools, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern States, 
the Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Middle States and Maryland, 
and the Northwest Association of Secondary 
and Higher Schools, the last two using 
American Council on Education standards. 
There are two national standardizing organ- 
izations, the American Association of Junior 
Colleges and the American Council on 
Education. 

The junior college standards announced 
by agencies in 24 states deal with definition, 
organization, control, inspection, accredit- 
ing, matriculation, curriculum, plant and 
apparatus, faculty, student work, gradua- 
tion and degrees, and records. The jumior 
college standards issued by the two regional 
and two national agencies deal with defini- 
tion, control, inspection, accrediting, en- 
trance requirements, curriculum, faculty, 
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levels of student work, graduation and 
degrees, and material aspects. 


Tue Juntor CoLLEGE CuRRICULUM 


Entrance requirements to public junior 
colleges usually include a presentation of 15 
high school units for full admission with 
few cases on condition, occasional accept- 
ance of mature students who make up 
deficiencies, and graduation from an ac- 
credited four-year high school curriculum. 
Entrance requirements for private junior 
colleges usually include fifteen accepted 
high school units, with rare cases of condi- 
tional admission, and graduation from an 
accredited high school. Four-year college 
institutions are usually more severe in their 
entrance requirements, and are gradually 
substituting for a failure policy among 
freshman groups programs of personnel 
administration and supervision. 

Junior college curriculums are in the large 
of two kinds, those which have more liberal 
offerings and those preparing rather defi- 
nitely for occupational outcomes. The 
majority of the public junior colleges which 
are extensions of local high-school systems 
have liberal curriculums with certain ex- 
ploratory, pre-vocational, or rather defi- 
nitely organized occupational offerings. A 
small group of state-supported public junior 
colleges have completely organized voca- 
tional curriculums. 

In both public and private junior colleges, 
the largest single course offering and the 
largest among per cent of offerings is the 
modern foreign language group. In average 
number of semester hours offered and in 
percentage of total offerings in both public 
and private junior colleges, the rank order 
of the five leading subjects is modern 
foreign language, science, social sciences, 
commerce, English. In average number of 
semester hours offered and in percentage of 
total offerings in both public and private 
junior colleges, the five offerings lowest in 
rank are agriculture, extension and night 
work, philosophy, physical education, engi- 
neering. The reiative emphasis on English, 
modern foreign language, mathematics and 
social science in public and in private junior 
colleges is very similar. 

; Seven years’ increases in course offerings 
in private junior colleges are in such sub- 
jects as science, social science, religion, 
philosophy, psychology, physical education, 
music, art, commerce and education. Seven 
years’ reductions in course offerings in pub- 


lic junior colleges are in such subjects as 
English, languages, mathematics, science, 
social science, music, agriculture, commerce, 
engineering and home economics. 


Vocational subjects are but about 3 per 
cent to 5 per cent of the total offerings in 
public and private junior arts colleges. 
About two-thirds of public junior arts col- 
leges and over 80 per cent of private junior 
arts colleges offer no vocational courses. 


Twenty-two and one-tenth per cent of 
public junior colleges require 64 semester 
hours for graduation. Fifty-five and two- 
tenths per cent of public junior colleges 
require 60 semester hours for graduation. 
Twenty-one and nine-tenths per cent of 
private junior colleges require 64 semester 
hours for graduation. Thirty-nine and two- 
tenths per cent of private junior colleges 
require 60 semester hours for graduation. 


Fifteen and nine-tenths per cent of public 
junior colleges grant an associate of arts 
degree. Forty-seven and six-tenths per 
cent of public junior colleges grant no 
degree. Twenty and seven-tenths per cent 
of private junior colleges grant an associate 
of arts degree. Forty-six per cent of private 
junior colleges grant no degree. 


Juntor CoLi_ece Costs 


The cost of instruction in junior colleges 
ranges from about $83 per student in the 
largest colleges to nearly $170 in the smallest 
schools. The total student unit junior col- 
lege cost ranges from about $100 to nearly 
$500. Instruction uses from 75 per cent to 
80 per cent of the total budget in junior 
college costs. 


The correlation of size-of enrollment in 
the junior college to total cost is + 0.86.03. 
Large enrollments in the junior college 
mean large district expenditures, even 
though student unit costs be reduced. At 
least 75 per cent of all factors determining 
the total cost of the junior college are found 
in size of the student body. 

Undoubtedly local taxes will be increased 
in any district, if high school education is 
extended to include two years more beyond 
the twelfth grade. Necessary increase of 
local mill levies will, of course, not be as 
great, if funds are derived from tuition and 
from state aid. State aid, if extended to the 
local junior college in like proportion as in 
the elementary school, will be but a_negli- 
gible addition to the junior college budget. 
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CRITERIA FOR THE ORGANIZATION OF A 
Pusiic JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Some social and economic considerations 
basic in the establishment of a public junior 
college: 

(1) A community attitude favorable to 
generous support of public school enter- 
prises. 

(2) A reasonably high level of culture in 
the community. 

(3) A general understanding of desirable 
values in public education. 

(4) A possible conception of legitimate 
junior college purposes and functions. 

(5) A determination of the type of junior 
college curriculum which will be most useful 
and most acceptable in the community. 

(6) A determination of the feasibility of 
the establishment of a junior college at the 
time of the proposal in terms of existent 
community attitudes, the district indebted- 
ness, other more insistent improvements in 
city or school district, and present status of 
the lower schools. 

(7) A reasonable attitude of local inde- 
pendence in support of a proposed junior 
college. 


(8) An adequate background of assessed 
valuation in the district determined by the 
making of a detailed budget for the first 
year of operation of the junior college. 

(9) A community population sufficiently 
large. 

(10) A school mill tax capable of enlarge- 
ment. 

(11) A reasonable state attitude in state 
aid for the lower schools. 

(12) An indication in the present use of 
community wealth that a junior college 
would be well supported. 

(13) The presence, absence and character 
of accessible college opportunities, public 
and private. 

(14) Prospects for an adequate student 
body as determined by present high school 
enrollment, size of graduating classes, and 
proportion who attend college both from the 
local district and from high schools in an 
available service area outside. 

(15) A creditable ratio of high school 
enrollment to school census. 

(16) A creditable ratio of high school 
graduates to total high school enrollment. 





News Items from Here and There 








W. W. Charters to Ohio State 
University 


Dr. W. W. Charters has been appointed 
director of the Bureau of Educational 
Research to succeed Dr. B. R. Buckingham, 
who resigned on June 30 to take an impor- 
tant editorial position with Ginn and Com- 
pany at Boston. Dr. Charters has had 
extensive administrative experience; twice 
he has been dean of schools of education— 
at the University of Missouri and also at 
the University of Illinois—and he was Dean 
of the Graduate School at the University of 
Pittsburgh during 1924-25. His influence 
as an educator is unquestioned; for there 
are few of the present generation of ele- 
mentary teachers who have not spent many 
hours with his two books, Methods of 
Teaching and Teaching of the Common 
Branches, both of which have been in con- 
tinued use for almost two decades.—From 
Educational Research Bulletin, Ohio State 


esate 
University. 


Communications 
Brother M. M. Thompson, of Alpha- 


Epsilon Chapter reports the marriage of 
Brother N. B. Trenham to Miss Lorain 
Noble, on August 29. Mr. Trenham is the 
secretary of the education commission of 
the California Taxpayers’ Association. 
* * * 
INsTITUTE OF CURRENT WoRLD AFFAIRS 
522 Fifth Avenue 

New York 
Dear Sir: 

I am writing in the hope that through 
your wide acquaintance’ with fraternity 
men you may know some one who might be 
interested in associating himself with a few 
young men who are setting out to become 
professional experts with regard to questions 
of international import. 

The plan, stated broadly, is for each man 
to undertake to know all there is to be 
known about the contemporaneous affairs 
of a major area of the world. After acquit- 
ing knowledge of essential languages, of 
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basic social, political and economic factors, 
and coming to know the significant people, 
he is to devote himself to following current 
developments and to utilizing what he has 
‘through writing, lecturing, acting as expert 
consultant, etc. Such activities require 
that he divide his time between his area 
and this country. 

Already men are at work in Russia, 
Eastern Europe, Spain, and Mexico. In 
due time it is hoped that the group will be 
rounded out so that every important area of 
the world will be covered. , 

At present, efforts are being made to find 
additional men, particularly men in position 
to finance themselves. While probably a 
man can ultimately make a good living from 
such work, it is obvious that a considerable 
expenditure of money and time is necessary 
before such a result can be expected. Cer- 
tain of the men now at work are being 
financed, in part or in whole, by this insti- 
tute. There are, however, distinct limits 
to what may be looked for in the way of 
such financial help. 

There is little question that in this field 
the right type of man can in due time make 
a distinguished career for himself. However, 
to do so requires exceptional ability, apti- 
tude, an attractive personality, and years 
of intelligently applied hard work. 

Should you happen to know any young 
man, possessing the requisite qualifications 
and wanting to do this sort of thing, you 
perhaps would be doing him a favor by 
letting me have his name. I assure you 
that he will not be solicited for anything — 
will not even be encouraged to do this kind 
of work. If he insists on doing it, however, 
and gives promise of becoming a first-rate 
person, he will be welcome to join the party. 

I apologize for butting in on you in this 
headlong way, but I fear it is one of the 
costs involved in your being a fraternity 
official. 

Personally, I am a Delta Tau Delta. 

Yours sincerely, 
Walter S. Rogers. 

The following communication was recently 
received from Dr. H. L. Gordon, a member of 
Beta Chapter. The schedule of Jewish Cul- 
tural Education to which he refers in the 
letter is in the nature of a chart covering a half 
of the ordinary letter-size paper. It appears 
in both English and Hebrew and is much too 
complicated to permit of reproduction in 
these columns. Those who are interested in 
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securing a copy of the schedule and an ex- 
planation of it are referred to Dr. Gordon.— 


Editor. 
624 High Street, 
Newark, New Jersey. 
Dear Editor: 

The above is the only complete schedule 
of Jewish cultural education in America. 
If you are interested in publishing it with 
ype text, I will forward it to you. 

nclosed please find a clipping that might 
be of interest to the readers of the Phi Delta 
Kappan. 
Very sincerely and fraternally yours, 


Dr. H. L. Gordon. 
Clipping enclosed: 


Jewrsn Scnoot Heap Here to Get Decree 

Dr. Hirsch L. Gordon, superintendent of the Newark Com- 
munal Hebrew Schools, will receive the degree of Doctor of Hebrew 
Literature at the commencement exercises tomorrow at the Jewish 
Theological Seminary of America, in New York. The degree is the 
highest granted by that institution. Dr. Gordon was engaged in 
research study on Jewish liturgy, Semitic philosophy and the Tal- 
mud, e specialized in Talmudical law and presented a thesis on 
‘*Talmudical Hermeneutics.” 

This is the sixth academic degree Dr. Gordon has received 
within the last six years, from five universities and in five different 
fields. The others include: Doctor of Philosophy (Semitic lan- 

uages), Yale, 1892; Master of Arts (international law), American 
Cateacies. 1923; Doctor of Letters (Egyptology), Catholic Uni- 
versity of America, 1924; Master of Arts (Education), Columbia, 
1926; Supervisor of Religious Education, same, 1927. The disserta- 
tions presented by him are: Anthropomorphisms and Anthro- 
popathisms in the Bible; International Treaties of the Fifth Mil-; 
lennium B. C.; The Sacredness of the Uttered and Written Word 
Current Problems in Jewish Education. 

Dr. Gordon was born in Wilno, Russia, November 26, 1893, and 
is the son of Rabbi E. Gordon, rabbinical author, now of New York. 
After having received his rabbinical training at the Yeshivahs of 
Slobodko, Lydda and Volozhin and his secular education in Odessa 
and at the University of Florence, Italy, he arrived in America 
twelve years ago, where he engaged in study and educational super- 
vision. 
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Price List of Phi Delta Kappa Publications and Supplies 


The Constitution and By Gate ae LS SS 8 & 
2 EALERTS RE AEA ASIDE NNN A LAO 60 
Shingles............ 50 
National Magazines by volumes (not bound) while available: 
Vemmeues 111, SY... Va Te eee eee 1,25 
pS een en ets LE OOD «ve a ai 1.50 
Single Numbers of the National eee 
Volume VI, No. 6 (History)... 50 
Other Numbers... 38 
Chapter Supplies 
Receipts and Disbursements Record.___...._............-..-.....- $1.90 
Individual Account of Members, each.__............ — 
SRE PR Ad Ye) CSE RS ee .. 4.50 
Candidates Personal History (for chapter files), each................ Tn nalts .. ae 


Jewelry 


Following is a description of the styles 
of pin provided for by the National By- 
Laws. The prices as published were 
established by the Ninth Council and 
ratified by the Chapters. 


The Constitution provides that each initiate 
must be furnished a pin (No. 1) by his 
Chapter, free of cost to him, and that the pin 
must be purchased through the national office. 





$4.00. 


| Small, plain. Net price 


Small, jeweled — set 
| with three half-pearls in 
the bar of the “Phi.” 
Net price $5.00. Extra 
| price to initiates, $1.00. 


Large, plain. ‘Net price 
$6.00. Extra price to 
initiates, $2.00. 








Large, jeweled — set 
with ten half-pearls in 
the “Phi.” Net price 
$8.00. Extra price to 
initiates, $4.00. 








The Service Key 


The Service Key is of 14-carat 
gold and is very attractive. It 
may be purchased by any member 
who meets the requirements of 
| the By-Laws, Article V. Orders 
may be placed only through the 
secretary of the local chapter 


Price, $8.00. 





Engraving of Initials. There is an extra 
charge for this service of ten (10) cents 
per letter. Engraving of initials will 
cause a delay of several days in making 
shipment. 


Special Styles will be quoted upon re- 
quest; but it is urged that members choose 
one of the four official pins described above. 


Always order by pin number. Send 
remittance with order. 


Send all orders to the national office, 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary, Room 
1800, Republic Bldg., State St. at Adams, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





— 





APPLICATION FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


It has previously been announced in these pages that the Twelfth National Council 
adopted a provision for Life Membership, open to any member of the Phi Delta Kappa 
Fraternity. The cost of this membership is fifty dollars and relieves the member of all 
future obligations of a financial nature to the fraternity. Upon becoming a life member the 
chapter dues as well as the national dues are paid up during the life of the member. 


No campaign for life membership will be carried on and no member will be urged to 
become a life member. The advantages of such membership should be obvious to everyone 
who expects to live for any considerable number of years. Older members who may not 
expect to profit financially by the payment of the life membership fee, will find in this 
provision a means of making a final contribution to the endowment fund of the fraternity. 
The amount is not large and the future development of the fraternity.will be very materially 
advanced by such contributions. 


In order to become a Life Member, you should tear out this page and fill in the blank 
form below, and forward it with your payment of fifty dollars to the Executive Secretary. 
Your application will be given immediate attention and the necessary arrangements with 
your local chapter will be cared for by the national office. Thereafter your subscription to 
the Phi Delta Kappan and your chapter News Letter will be uninterrupted. Eligibility for 
the Service Key, other conditions having been met, will be automatically completed at the 
end of the prescribed time. 

* * * * * * 


APPLICATION FOR LiFE MEMBERSHIP 


THE PHI DELTA KAPPA FRATERNITY 
Paul M. Cook, Executive Secretary 
Room 1800, Republic Building 
State Street at Adams 
Chicago, Illinois 


I hereby apply for life membership in the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution, Article VII, Section 2 (c). My payment of fifty dollars ($50.00) 
accompanies this application. 


Signature 
Present Position 


DR tah a 


Chapter.. oe: _.. Roll Number 
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LIFE MEMBERSHIP 


Members who so desire may become Life Members at any time on payment of a fee of 
fifty dollars ($50.00). The amount of this fee shall be held in trust by the national organ- 
ization and the sum of one dollar ($1.00) per year shall be returned annually to the active 
chapter during the life of the member. At the death of the life member the fifty dollars 
shall revert to a permanent endowment fund and the income therefrom shall go into the 
general fund.—Phi Delta Kappa Constitution, Art. VII, Sec (2c). 





Directory —Alumni Chapters 


Atumnus ALpua—(San Francisco) A.umnus Tueta—(Kansas City) 


Will W. Green, Secretary, 909 McKinley Avenue Robert E. White, Secretary, 3525 Benton Boulevard, 
Oakland, California Kansas City, Missouri. 


Auownos Bera—Se. Louis) A.umnus Iora—(South Dakota) 


Frank L. Eversull, Secretary, 1465 College Avenue, 


East St. Louis, Illinois 


S. B. Nisson, Secretary, care South Dakota Educa- 
tion Association Journal, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


Asounis Gaia—(Kances) Atumnus Kappa—(Warrensburg, Mo.) 
E. E. Bayles, Secretary, State Teachers College, 


J. R. Barnes, Secretary, High School, Lawrence, 
Warrensburg, Missouri. 


Kansas. 


Atwunve Deite—(Peccan) Atumnus Lamspa—( Denver) 

ee ‘ . , 
Odes ‘W.. Wardarcs., Seecccace. Kick Plemeacare Charles E. Greene, Secretary, 414 Fourteenth Street, 
School, Fresno, California. Denver, Colorado. 


Atumnus Epstton—(Los Angeles) A.tumnus Mu—(Muncie, Indiana) 


Norman R. Whytock, Secretary, 411 North Jackson W. E. Wagoner, Secretary, West Jackson Street, 
Street, Glendale, California. Muncie, Indiana. 

Atumnus Zeta—( Detroit A.tumnus Nu—(Chicago) 
D. S. McGuire, Secretary, Miller Intermediate R. H. Wetherbee, Secretary, Chicago Normal Col- 


School, Detroit, Michigan. lege, 68th and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 


A.tumnus Era—(Santa Barbara) A.tumnus X1—(Sacramento, California) 


Samuel O. Welday, Secretary, 2117 Chapala Street Homer H. Cornick, Secretary, Davis Grammar 


Santa Barbara, California School, Davis, California. 














Directory of Chapters 


Corrected to October 1, 1928 





*Acpua—Indiana University 
Earl A. Johnson, Secretary, Box No. 41, Bloom- 
ington, Indiana. 


“Sen Cai University 
). K. Garretson, Secretary, Box No. 113, Teachers 
Cit e, Columbia University, New York City, 
ew 


*Gamma—University of Missouri 
. Gorman, Secretary, University High School, 
Columbia, Missouri. 


*De.tta—Stanford University 
ae Fraser, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford 
niversity, California. 


*ErsiLon—University of Iowa ' 
Malcolm Price, Secretary, College of Education, 
University of lowa, lowa City, lowa. 


*Zeta—University of Chicago 

ussell L. C. Butsch, Secretary, Box No. 17, 

Faculty Exchange, School of E ucation, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 


*Eta—University of Minnesota 

George B. Smith, Secretary, Room 210, Education 
Baliding, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 


*Tueta—Cornell University 
A. W. Gibson, Secretary, Division of Education, 
Sage Hali, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York. 


*lora—Harvard University 
H. G,. Espy, Secretary, 6 Lawrence Hall, Kirkland 
Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


Kapra—University of Kansas 
Thomas F. Pearson, Secretary, 1127 Ohio Street, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 


*Lamspa—University of California 
Floyd Caldwell, Secretary, Haviland Hall, Univer- 
sity of California, Berke ey, California. 


a a of Texas 
M. Cook, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University 
Station, Austin, Texas. 
*Nu—University of Washington 
Eugene Burns, Secretary, Education Hall, Univer- 
sity of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


Kay me oy of Pittsburgh 
Charles E. Manwiller, Secretary, 201-D State Hall, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


*Omicron—University of Nebraska 
O. Bimson, Secretary, Room 202, Teachers 
College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


*Pi—Univerisity of Illinois 
G. H. Smith, Secretar 
University of. Illinois, 


102 Education Building, 
rbana, Illinois. 


Ruo—New ha University 
Everett Jeter, Secretary, 96 Hillside Ave., 
Chatham, ‘nes Jersey. 


*SicmMa—Ohio State University 
Lester H. Munzenmayer, 


Sosasenty, Education 
Building, Ohio State University, Colum 


bus, Ohio. 


*Tau—University of Pennsylvania 
— Hess, Secretary, Room 113 Bennett Hall, 
niversity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Penn. 


*Upsiton—Northwestern Universit 
William G. Brink, Secretar 
Northwestern University, 


School of Education, 
vanston, Illinois. 


*Pui—University of Wisconsin 
Earl Miller, Secretary, Box No. 198 Bascom Hall, 
University ‘of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin. 


*Ps1—Peabody College 
U. Leavell, Secretary, Box No. 212, Peabody 
College, Nashville, Tennessee. 


*Cai—University of Orego 
war Daniels _ School of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, E Eugene, Oregon. 


*Omeca—University of Michigan 
Wendell Vreeland, Secretary, 4016 University Hi P 
School, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mic 


Vague ene ~Pabreatiey of Oklahoma 
Oren Stigler, Secretary, Box No. 271, Faculty Ex- 
change, oe ene of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


*Apua-Beta—University of Virginia 
Daniels, Secretary, Peabody Hall, Room D, 
University of Virginia, University, Virginia. 


*AcpHa-GamMa—State College of Washington 
Theodore Trowbridge, Secretary, Box No. 247, 
College Station, Pullman, Washington. 


*AtpHa-De_ta—Kansas State Agricultural College 
Louis H. Limper, Secretary, Lepartment of Educae 
tion, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


*AcpHa-Epsiton—University of Southern California 
M. Thompson, Secretary, Box 123, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. 


*A_pHa-ZetTa—University of Arizona 
Elwood E. Perry, Secretary ase he of Education, 
Bin A, University Station, Sr ucson, Arizona. 


Avpaa-Era—Temple University 
ohn E. Boyd, Secretary, 4145 No. 9th Street, 
hiladeiphia, Pennsylvania. 


*A_pHa-T HETA—University of North Dakota 
. E. Nugent, Secretary, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota. 


*Atpua-lota—University of ey 
W. H. Burton, Secretary, Room No. 14, McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


*ALpHa-Karra—University of penne 
Zwingle, Secretary, No. 4066, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Knoxville, ‘Senses. 


*ALpHa-Lamspa—Boston University 
Raymond E. Shepard, Secretary, 675 Boylston 
Street, School of Education, Boston, Mass. 


*A_pua-Mu—Colorado State Teachers Colle 
Albert Tilse, Secretary, Colorado State a 
College, Greeley, Colorado. 


*A_pHa-Nu—University of Kentucky 
Louis Clifton, Secretary, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 


wee 


*Addresses marked by an asterisk are permanent chapter addresses 

















“Perhaps the most important of all 
qualities for the teacher is a scientific atti- 
tude which leads him to prepare his work 
and view its results as the scientist does an 
experiment. This, more than anything else, 
makes for that interest and growth in one’s 
work which is essential to real happiness.” — 
Nellie L. Jackson. 


BEB 
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